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DETAILED ACTION 

1. Claims 1-33 are pending. 

2. Applicant's election with traverse of Group I, claims 1-11, drawn to a protein 
comprising HC and LC that binds to an activated conformation of LFA- 1, filed on 
8/06/009, is acknowledged. 

Applicant's traversal is on the grounds that the groups of claims are interrelated and can 
be conveniently searched in one location. In this regard, it is noted that the search class 
and subclass for each group has not been specifically identified in the restriction 
requirement. This is not found persuasive because Applicant's inventions do not 
contribute a special technical feature when viewed over the prior art they do not have a 
single general inventive concept and so lack unity of invention as set forth in the previous 
Office Action. 

The requirement is still deemed proper and is therefore made FINAL. 

3. Claims 12-33 are withdrawn from further consideration pursuant to 37 CFR 1.142(b), 
as being drawn to nonelected inventions. 

4. Claims 1-1 1 are under examination as they read on a protein comprising HC and LC 
that binds to an activated conformation of LFA- 1. 

5. There appear to be discrepancy between the Sequence Listing and the specification. 
For example: 

A. Claim 5 recites (Xa-S-X2-D-X4-X5-S-X7-A-X8-X9-X10-Xl 1 as SEQ ID NO: 4 
(a 13 amino acid (aa) sequence), however, the Sequence Listing lists that SEQ ID 
NO: 4 is a 31 amino acid sequence 

B. The specification on pages 88 and 89, indicates that SEQ ID NO: 41 and 42 is a 
nucleic acid sequence, however, the Sequence Listing lists SEQ ID NO: 41 and 
42 as an amino acid sequence. 

C. The specification discloses that SEQ ID NO: 61 (477 aa long) at positions 1 14- 
1 15 are MV (see page 96), however, the Sequence listing list SEQ ID NO: 61 
(476 aa long) at the same positions as N. 

D. The specification discloses that SEQ ID NO: 60 at position 1 16 is I (see page 95), 
however, the Sequence listing list SEQ ID NO: 60 at the same positions as L. 

E. The specification discloses that SEQ ID NO: 37 (1 17 aa long) (see page 86), 
however, the Sequence listing list SEQ ID NO: 37 (120 aa long) by adding 
positions 1 13-1 15 as XAA. 
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F. The specification discloses that SEQ ID NO: 36 (see page 86) with positions 59- 
60 as YY, however, the Sequence listing list SEQ ID NO: 36 with positions 59-60 
asTL 

G. The specification discloses that SEQ ID NO: 35 (106 aa long) (see page 85), 
however, the Sequence listing list SEQ ID NO: 35 (1 14 aa long) by adding 
multiple amino acids. 

H. The specification discloses that SEQ ID NO: 34 (1 1 1 aa long) (see page 85), 
however, the Sequence listing list SEQ ID NO: 34 (1 10 aa long) by deleting an 
amino acid. 

I. The Sequence Listing refers to SEQ ID NO: 33 as a 1 15 amino acid sequence, 
wherein Xaa can be any naturally occurring amino acid. While in the 
specification, SEQ ID NO:33 is represented on page 85 as a 109 amino acid 
sequence with no Xaa. 

J. Applicant is required to check all the sequences in the specification and claims to 
make sure that they do correspond to the sequences in the Sequence Listing. 

6. Claim 1 1 is objected to for the following informalities: the claim number "11," should 
be "11." 



7. The following is a quotation of the second paragraph of 35 U.S.C. 1 12. 

The specification shall conclude with one or more claims particularly pointing out and distinctly claiming the 
subject matter which the applicant regards as his invention. 

8. Claims 1-11 are rejected under 35 U.S.C. 1 12, second paragraph, as being indefinite 
for failing to particularly point out and distinctly claim the subject matter which applicant 
regards as the invention. 

A) Claims 1-4 are indefinite in the recitation of "D2-57, DX-2001, Cl-54 or P1-G10" 
because its characteristics are not known. The use of" D2-57, DX-2001, Cl-54 
or P1-G10" Fab antibody as the sole means of identifying the claimed antibody 
renders the claim indefinite because " D2-57,DX-2001, Cl-54 or P1-G10" is 
merely a laboratory designation which does not clearly define the claimed 
product, since different laboratories may use the same laboratory designations to 
define completely distinct hybridomas or cell lines. It is suggested that a deposit 
number be cited in the claims. 

B) The recitation "D2-57, DX-2001, Cl-54 or Pl-G 10 antibody" in claims 1-4 is 
ambiguous. Given that D2-57 antibody was fished from Fab phage library (see 
page 83, line 24), it is not clear whether the D2-57 recited in the claim refers to 
antibody fragment (Fab) or refers to the converted D2-57 IgGl recited on page 
92, line 8. 
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C) Claim l(v-vi) is indefinite, ambiguous and unclear. It is unclear how the nucleic 
acid that hybridizes (antisense) to a sequence that encodes the heavy/light chain 
domain of the D2-57, DX-2001, CI -54 or P1-G10 (sense) would encode a 
heavy/light chain variable domain sequence. The resultant antisense sequence 
would not encode a heavy/light chain variable domain. 

D) The recitation of "hybridizing under stringent conditions 55 in claim l(v-vi) is 
ambiguous. Although the specification discloses on page 30, 2 nd ^ general 
parameters for calculating such conditions, in the absence of a clear definition of 
the metes and bounds of this phrase it is unclear which conditions are actually 
claimed. It is suggested that Applicant amend the claims to recite a particular set 
of hybridization and wash conditions, such as those exemplified on page 30, 2 nd U 
of the specification, to overcome this rejection. 

E) The recitation of percentage identity "80/85/90% identical 55 in claims l(iii-iv), 3, 
4, without setting a structural feature for the comparison is indefinite. 

F) The recitation "Xa-S-X2-D-X4-X5-S-X7-A-X8-X9-X10-Xl 1 (SEQ ID NO: 4) 55 
in claim 5 is indefinite. There are two different SEQ ID NO: 4, the one listed in 
the claim and the one listed in the Sequence Listing. It is not clear which SEQ ID 
NO: 4 is being claimed. 



9. The following is a quotation of the first paragraph of 35 U.S.C. 112: ^ 

The specification shall contain a written description of the invention, and of the manner and process of making 
and using it, in such full, clear, concise, and exact terms as to enable any person skilled in the art to which it 
pertains, or with which it is most nearly connected, to make and use the same and shall set forth the best mode 
contemplated by the inventor of carrying out his invention. 

10. Claims 1-1 1 are rejected under 35 U.S.C. 1 12, first paragraph, as containing subject 
matter which was not described in the specification in such a way as to enable one skilled 
in the art to which it pertains, or with which it is most nearly connected, to make and/or 
use the invention. 

It is apparent that the cell lines that produces the anti-activated LFA-1 Fabs, D2-57, DX- 
2001, CI -54 are PI -G 10 are required to practice the claimed invention. As a required 
element, it must be known and readily available to the public or obtainable by a 
repeatable method set forth in the specification. If it is not so obtainable or available, the 
enablement requirements of 35 USC 1 12, a deposit of the cell line, which produces this 
antibody, may satisfy first paragraph. See 37 CFR 1.801-1.809. 

If the deposits have been made under the terms of the Budapest Treaty, an affidavit or 
declaration by applicants or someone associated with the patent owner who is in a 
position to make such assurances, or a statement by an attorney of record over his or her 
signature, stating that the cell line has been deposited under the Budapest Treaty and that 
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the cell lines will be irrevocably and without restriction or condition released to the 
public upon the issuance of a patent would satisfy the deposit requirement made herein. 
See 37 CFR 1.808. Further, the record must be clear that the deposit will be maintained 
in a public depository for a period of 30 years after the date of deposit or 5 years after the 
last request for a sample or for the enforceable life of the patent whichever is longer. See 
37 CFR 1 .806. If the deposit has not been made under the Budapest treaty, then an 
affidavit or declaration by applicants or someone associated with the patent owner who is 
in a position to make such assurances, or a statement by an attorney of record over his or 
her signature must be made, stating that the deposit has been made at an acceptable 
depository and that the criteria set forth in 37 CFR 1 .801-1 .809, have been met. 

If the deposits were made after the effective filing date of the application for a patent in 
the United States, a verified statement is required from a person in a position to 
corroborate that the cell line described in the specification as filed are the same as that 
deposited in the depository. Corroboration may take the form of a showing of a chain of 
custody from applicant to the depository coupled with corroboration that the deposit is 
identical to the biological material described in the specification and in the applicant's 
possession at the time the application was filed. 

Further, amendment of the specification to disclose the date of deposit and the complete 
name and address of the depository (ATCC. 10801 University Boulevard, Manassas, VA 
201 10-2209) is required as set forth in 37 C.F.R. 1.809(d). 

11. Claims 1-1 lare rejected under 35 U.S.C. 112, first paragraph, as failing to comply 
with the written description requirement. The claim(s) contains subject matter which was 
not described in the specification in such a way as to reasonably convey to one skilled in 
the relevant art that the inventor(s), at the time the application was filed, had possession 
of the claimed invention. 

Applicant is in possession of an anti-activated LFA-1 antibody comprising VH and/or VL 
of SEQ ID NOS: 34/33, 36/35, 38/37 or 61/60 (listed on page 85-86 of the specification); 
or an anti-activated LFA-1 antibody comprising VH CDR1-3 of SEQ ID NOS: 1-3 and 
VL CDR1-3 of SEQ ID NOs:7-9. or an anti-activated LFA-1 antibody D2-57, DX-2001, 
CI -54 or P1-G10 (once the deposit is satisfied). 

Applicant is not in possession of the protein claimed in claims 1-11. 

The scope of the claim encompasses antibodies with 6 intact CDRs as well as a subgenus 
of antibodies that encompass variation (fragments and/or analogs) in the 6 CDRs and 
framework. A subgenus of antibodies that encompass up to 10% to 20% variation in the 
VH and/or VL. A subgenus of antibodies that encompass up to 9 amino acid variations 
in the VH CDR3 of SEQ ID NO:4. A subgenus of antibodies that encompass less than 
the full amino acid sequence of the VH CDR1-3 and/or VL CDR1-3 (i.e., 3/5, 13/17, 
8/1 1,7/11, 4/7 and/or 5/8, respectively. 
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Prior art discloses 6 CDRs as being essential structure of the antibody's binding site, and 
thus when intact , would provide enough structure to define the antibody's binding site 
(structure / function correlation) e.g. where amino acid substitutions can be made so as to 
change (e.g. 6 CDR's) or retain (e.g. constant or variable framework) antigen binding. 
However, prior art teaches that variation(s) within the CDRs render antigen binding 
unpredictable. Therefore, a single antibody species (D2-57) would not be deemed by one 
of skill in the art to be representative of a claim that defines an antibody that binds 
activated LFA-1 comprising at least 80-90% identity to the VH and VL chains in D2-57, 
DX-2001,Cl-54 orPl-GlO. 

The specification provides four anti-activated LFA-1 antibody which was not random 
combinations of VH and VL i.e., it had specific VH domain (SEQ ID NO: 36-38 and 61) 
paired with specific VL domain (SEQ ID NO: 33-35 and 60). No other VH domain was 
provided that share the less than the full length of all CDR1-3 of SEQ ID NO: 1-3 or the 
full length of all VL CDR1-3 of SEQ ID ON:7-9. The state of the prior art (see e.g. 
Klimka et al., British Journal of Cancer (2000) 83:252-260, and Beiboer et al., J. Mol., 
Biol. (2000) 296:833-849) is that methods for screening rely on a two step process where 
each step results in an antibody. However, each step requires one of the variable domains 
to be a defined sequence and the defined variable domain provides enough structure to 
obtain an antibody. The prior art methods do not result in an antibody solely by keeping 
only one CDR in the VH/VL defined and randomized the rest of the VH and VL 
domains. The prior art indicated that, in some instances, the CDR3 region is important. 
However, this region is not solely responsible for binding. The conformation of the other 
CDRs, as well as framework residues influence binding. 

However, neither the specification, nor the prior art provides any examples to support the 
premise that only one CDR of the VH or VL is solely responsible for antigen binding. 
The prior art does not support a definition of an antibody structure solely by defining the 
CDR sequence of a VH or VL. Accordingly, the disclosed species would not be deemed 
by one of skill in the art to be representative of the claim scope. The claims do not meet 
the requirement s of 35 USC 1 12, first paragraph for written description. 

The claims encompass antibodies in which modification of the amino acids may vary in 
either or both the VH and/or VL regions of D2-57, DX-2001, Cl-54 or P1-G10 via 
addition, deletion, substitution or insertion of one or more amino acids. 

The instant application encompasses (but does not exemplify) fragments and analogs 
(deletion/addition/substitution) to the claimed antibody. The specification discloses that 
the variation in the VL/VH depends on the germline sequence. There is teaching 
identifying what amino acids can be varied within the VL or VH antibody regions and 
still retain specific binding member that binds activated LFA-1 . However, none of these 
positions corresponds to claimed antibodies (it is not clear what numbering system 
Applicant uses). For Example, the specification on page 90, lines 12-16 discloses that an 
antibody can include a D2-57 light chain with one or more of the following substitutions 
(or insertion), e.g., at positions:G30S, L40P, A46L, L80P, W96ins, and S97T. However 
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none of these positions correspond to the D2-57 light chain of SEQ ID NO: 33, depicted 
on page 85 of the specification. Similarly, the positions of CI -54 and P1-G10, light 
chain, on page 91, lines 1-2 and 6-7 do not correspond to SEQ ID NOs: 34 and 35. 
Importantly, none of these variations alone or in combination with other variations have 
been shown to provide binding to the activated LFA-1. 

Moreover, Brown et al (J. Immuno. 1996 May, 3285-91 at 3290 and Tables 1 and 2) 
describes how one amino acid change in the VH CDR2 of a particular antibody was 
tolerated whereas, the antibody lost binding upon introduction of two amino changes in 
the same region. Vajdos et al. (J. Mol. Biol. 2002, Jul 5, 320(2):4 15-28 at 416) teach that 
amino acid sequence and conformation of each of the heavy and light chain CDRs are 
critical in maintaining the antigen binding specificity and affinity which is characteristic 
of the parent immunoglobulin. Aside from the CDRs, the Fv also contains more highly 
conserved framework segments which connect the CDRs and are mainly involved in 
supporting the CDR loop conformations, although in some cases, framework residues 
also contact antigen. The scope of the claims encompasses antibodies with VH or VL 
that encompass variation (addition, deletion, substitution) in their FW and CDRs. The 
prior art discloses that 6 CDRs as being essential structure of antibody's binding site, and 
thus when intact, would provide enough structure to define the antibody's binding site 
(structure/function correlation) e.g., where amino acid substitutions can be made so as to 
change (e.g. 6CDR's) or retain (e.g., constant or variable framework) antigen binding. 
Neither the prior art not applicant's disclosure defines sufficient representative antibodies 
and/or sufficient structure/function correlation between modifying the VL or VH regions 
of the disclosed antibody and the retention of a specific binding member that binds 
activated LFA-1 to satisfy the WD requirement for the claims. 

Claims 5 which is directed to a protein comprising the heavy chain variable domain 
sequence comprising SEQ ID NO:4 which has 9 variation out of 1 1 amino acids. The 
specification on page 92 provides exemplary variants that in the CDR3 region of the 
heavy chain from residues 96-120 of the DX-2001. The specification discloses that the 
aspartic acid at position 3 in CDR3 may interact with an Mg2+ ion bound to I-domain. 
This aspartic acid was conserved 75 of 80 different affinity matured Fabs (see page 93, 
lines 24-26). However, none of these variants have been shown to provide binding to the 
activated LFA-1 conformation. These variants had no specific VL domains paired with 
specific VH domains. Prior art methods do not result in an antibody solely by keeping 
CDR3 in the VH defined and randomizing the rest of the VH and VL domains. 

The Guidelines for the Examination of Patent Applications Under the 35 U.S.C. 1 12, ^ 1 
"Written Description" Requirement make clear that the written description requirement 
for a claimed genus may be satisfied through sufficient description of a representative 
number of species by actual reduction to practice, reduction to drawings, or by disclosure 
of relevant, identifying characteristics, i.e., structure or other physical and or chemical 
properties, by functional characteristics coupled with a known or disclosed correlation 
between function and structure, or by a combination of such identifying characteristics, 
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sufficient to show the applicant was in possession of the genus (Federal Register, Vol. 66, 
No. 4, pages 1099-1 111, Friday January 5, 2001, see especially page 1 106 3 rd column). 

V as-Cath Inc. v. Mahurkar , 19 USPQ2d 1111, makes clear that "applicant must convey 
with reasonable clarity to those skilled in the art that, as of the filing date sought, he or 
she was in possession of the invention. The invention is, for purposes of the written 
description inquiry, whatever is now claimed." (See page 1117.) The specification does 
not "clearly allow persons of ordinary skill in the art to recognize that [he or she] 
invented what is claimed." (See Vas-Cath at page 1 1 16.). Consequently, Applicant was 
not in possession of the instant claimed invention. See University of California v. Eli 
Lilly and Co. 43 USPQ2d 1398. 

Applicant is directed to the Guidelines for the Examination of Patent Applications Under 
the 35 U.S.C. 1 12, K 1 "Written Description" Requirement, Federal Register, Vol. 66, No. 
4, pages 1 099- 1111, Friday January 5,2001. 

Applicant is invited to point to clear support or specific examples of the claimed 
invention in the specification as-filed. 

12. Claims 1-11 are rejected under 35 U.S.C. 1 12, first paragraph, because the 
specification, while being enabling for an anti-activated LFA-1 antibody comprising VH 
and/or VL of SEQ ID NOS: 34/33, 36/35, 38/37 or 61/60 (listed on page 85-86 of the 
specification); or an anti-activated LFA-1 antibody comprising VH CDR1-3 of SEQ ID 
NOS: 1-3 and VL CDR1-3 of SEQ ID NOs:7-9; or an anti-activated LFA-1 antibody 
produced by the cell line D2-57, DX-2001, Cl-54 or P1-G10 (once the deposit is 
satisfied), does not reasonably provide enablement for the protein claimed in claims 1-11. 
The specification does not enable any person skilled in the art to which it pertains, or 
with which it is most nearly connected, to make and use the invention commensurate in 
scope with these claims. 

Factors to be considered in determining whether undue experimentation is required to 
practice the claimed invention are summarized In re Wands (858 F2d 73 1, 737, 8 
USPQ2d 1400, 1404 (Fed. Cir. 1988)). The factors most relevant to this rejection are the 
scope of the claim, the amount of direction or guidance provided, the lack of sufficient 
working examples, the unpredictability in the art and the amount of experimentation 
required to enable one of skill in the art to practice the claimed invention. 

The knowledge in the art of making the genus of antibody that binds activated LFA-1 
using a set of particular VH or VL CDRs as the starting point is low. 

The scope of the claim encompasses antibodies with 6 intact CDRs as well as a subgenus 
of antibodies that encompass variation (fragments and/or analogs) in the 6 CDRs and 
framework. A subgenus of antibodies that encompass up to 10% to 20% variation in the 
VH and/or VL. A subgenus of antibodies that encompass up to 9 amino acid variations 
in the VH CDR3 of SEQ ID NO:4. A subgenus of antibodies that encompass less than 
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the full amino acid sequence of the VH CDR1-3 and/or VL CDR1-3 (i.e., 3/5, 13/17, 
8/1 1,7/11, 4/7 and/or 5/8, respectively. 

However, neither the instant specification nor the prior art provide sufficient guidance or 
direction for one of ordinary skill in the art to make the antibodies encompassed by the 
breadth of the instant claims. 

With respect to making the genus of anti-activated LAF-1 antibodies using a set of 
particular VH CDRs and/or VL CDRs as the starting point, e.g., SEQ ID NOs: 1-3 and/or 
CDR 7-9 as recited in claim 1, it is known in the art that antibody-antigen affinity and 
specificity is a function of not only direct CDR to antigen interactions, but also the 
interactions of the CDRs with framework residues in the same chain, e.g., VH CDR 
binding to VH framework residues, and in the opposing chain, e.g., VH CDR binding to 
VL framework residues. In addition, the CDR residues of each' chain can interact with 
the CDRs of the opposite chain. It is for this reason that antibody humanization 
protocols, e.g., humanization of a murine antibody, provide extensive guidelines as to the 
retention of certain murine residues in the context of the human framework so as to 
preserve this web of interactions, the loss of any one of these interactions having the 
potential to ablate antibody-antigen binding (see, e.g., Eduardo Padlan, Mol Immunol. 
1994 Feb;3 1(3): 169-2 17, in particular column bridging paragraph on page 177; page 
bridging paragraph pages 178-179 through page 180; pages 201, 204 and Tables 8, 22 
and 23 and Adair et al., United States Patent No. 5,859,205, in particular columns 1-6, 9- 
11 and 27-28). 

It is also known that given one specified variable domain, either heavy or light, the 
skilled artisans can screen libraries to identify other variable domains that will pair with 
the starting variable domain and maintain antigen specificity (Portolano et al., J Immunol. 
1993 Feb l;150(3):880-7, see entire document, particularly figure 1). Thus, it is known in 
the art that artisans can screen for other variable domains that will ensure a functional 
antibody of defined antigen specificity if a full variable domain is used in the screening 
assay. 

In the instant case, the claims recite only one of the 6 CDRs of a variable domain, not the 
all the 6 CDRs or the variable domain itself. While CDRs are important for binding and 
contribute the majority of contact residues with the target antigen, the framework 
residues are also essential for maintaining the proper antigen-binding conformation of the 
CDRs and for proper association of the heavy and light chain variable regions. 

As such, it appears that making the claimed genus of antibodies would be an 
unpredictable endeavor requiring far more than routine experimentation because 3 CDRs 
comprise less than a majority of the residues important for antigen recognition, let alone a 
single CDR or a CDR variant. Moreover, art techniques for identifying other variable 
domains by screening require an intact variable domain comprising CDRs interspersed 
between frameworks as the starting structure to be taken through the screening assay. 
The instant claims recite less than this minimum structure that is required for screening, 
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and the instant specification fails to provide sufficient direction or guidance as to the 
breadth of the frameworks that can accommodate the claimed CDRs while 
simultaneously providing appropriate structure to pair with a light chain variable domain 
capable of acting with heavy chain variable domain to create an activated LFA-1 binding 
site. 

The state of the prior art is such that it is well established in the art that the formation of 
an intact antigen-binding site of antibodies routinely requires the association of the 
complete heavy and light chain variable regions of a given antibody, each of which 
consists of three CDRs or hypervariable regions, which provide the majority of the 
contact residues for the binding of the antibody to its target epitope (Paul, Fundamental 
Immunology, 3 rd Edition, 1993, pp. 292-295, under the heading "Fv Structure and 
Diversity in Three Dimensions")- The amino acid sequences and conformations of each 
of the heavy and light chain CDRs are critical in maintaining the antigen binding 
specificity and affinity, which is characteristic of the immunoglobulin. It is expected that 
all of the heavy and light chain CDRs in their proper order and in the context of 
framework sequences which maintain their required conformation, are required in order 
to produce an antibody having antigen-binding function and that proper association of 
heavy and light chain variable regions is required in order to form functional antigen 
binding sites (Paul, page 293, first column, lines 3-8 and line 31 to column 2, line 9 and 
lines 27-30). Even minor changes in the amino acid sequences of the heavy and light 
variable regions, particularly in the CDRs, may dramatically affect antigen-binding 
function as evidenced by Rudikoff et al (Proc. Natl. Acad. Sci. USA, 79(6): 1979- 1983, 
March 1982). Rudikoff et al teach that the alteration of a single amino acid in the CDR 
of a phosphocholine-binding myeloma protein resulted in the loss of antigen-binding 
function. 

While there are some publications, which acknowledge that CDR3 is important, the 
conformations of other CDRs as well as framework residues influence binding. 
MacCallum et al (J. Mol. Biol., 262, 732-745, 1996) analyzed many different antibodies 
for interactions with antigen and state that although CDR3 of the heavy and light chain 
dominate, a number of residues outside the standard CDR definitions make antigen 
contacts (see page 733, right col.) and non-contacting residues within the CDRs coincide 
with residues as important in defining canonical backbone conformations (see page 735, 
left col.). The fact that not just one CDR is essential for antigen binding or maintaining 
the conformation of the antigen binding site, is underscored by Casset et al (Biochemical 
and Biophysical Research Communications, 307:198-205, 2003), which constructed a 
peptide mimetic of an anti-CD4 monoclonal antibody binding site by rational design and 
the peptide was designed with 27 residues formed by residues from 5 CDRs (see entire 
document). Casset et al also states that although CDR H3 is at the center of most if not 
all antigen interactions, clearly other CDRs play an important role in the recognition 
process (page 199, left col.) and this is demonstrated in this work by using all CDRs 
except L2 and additionally using a framework residue located just before the H3 (see 
page 202, left col.). Thus, the state of the art recognized that it would be highly 
unpredictable that a specific binding member comprising an antibody variable region but 
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comprising less than all six CDRs of a parental antibody. Thus, the minimal structure 
which the skilled artisan would consider predictive of the function of binding the 
activated LFA-1 includes six CDRs (three from the heavy chain variable region and 
three from the light chain variable region) from parental antibody D2-57 in the context of 
framework sequences which maintain their correct spatial orientation have the requisite 
activated LFA-1 binding function. One of ordinary skill in the art could not predictably 
extrapolate the teachings in the specification, limited to antibodies that comprise both the 
heavy chain variable region and the light chain variable region or all six CDRs (i.e., SEQ 
ID Nos:l-3 and 7-9) of D2-57 that binds the activated LFA-1 to make and use antibodies 
that comprise fewer than all six CDRs from parental antibody D2-57 (i.e., SEQ ID 
Nos:33-34), i.e., antibodies comprising a heavy/light chain variable region each having 
less than the required three CDRs as broadly as claimed. In cases involving 
unpredictable factors, such as most chemical reactions and physiological activity, more 
may be required. In re Fisher, All F.2d 833, 839, 166 USPQ 18, 24 (CCPA 1970) 
(contrasting mechanical and electrical elements with chemical reactions and 
physiological activity). See also In re Wright, 999 F.2d 1557, 1562, 27 USPQ2d 1510, 
1513 (Fed. Cir. 1993); In re Vaeck, 947 F.2d 488, 496, 20 USPQ2d 1438, 1445 (Fed. Cir. 
1991). This is because it is not obvious from the disclosure of one particular species, 
what other species will work. See MPEP 2164.03. One of skill in the art would neither 
expect nor predict the appropriate functioning of the anti- activated LFA-1 antibodies as 
broadly as is claimed. 

Claim 5 recite that the protein binds activated LFA-1 has the heavy chain variable 
domains sequence comprises Xa-S-X2-D-X4-X5-S-X7-A-X8-X9-X10-Xl 1 of SEQ ID 
NO: 4. However, the highly diverse VH CDR3 loops are the key determinant of 
specificity in antigen recognition in antibodies, and may allow the isolation of a new 
specificity. However, the specification fails to show which of the claimed amino acid or 
their combination would lead to a binding to activated LFA-1 protein. Given that the 
claimed antibody recognizes a conformational activated LFA-1 protein, the predictability 
of which amino acid or their combination that would lead to an antibody that would bind 
to the claimed activated LFA-1 . Changes in the CDR3 sequence of the VH would 
deviate from the original antigen reactivity and specificity. 

At issue is whether the claimed protein that binds activated LFA-1 would function as a 
pharmaceutical composition (intended use) in claim 11. The exemplification is drawn to 
the use of D2-57 to bind HA cells (cells expressing an LFA-1 with an I-domain locked in 
the high affinity conformation) relative to LA cells (cells expressing an LFA-1 with an I- 
domain locked in the low affinity conformation) (see Fig. 1 in particular). In view of the 
absence of a specific and detailed description in Applicant's specification of how to 
effectively use the pharmaceutical composition as claimed, and absence of working 
examples providing evidence which is reasonably predictive that the claimed 
pharmaceutical composition are effective for in vivo use, and the lack of predictability in 
the art at the time the invention was made, an undue amount of experimentation would be 
required to practice the claimed pharmaceutical composition with a reasonable 
expectation of success. 
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Reasonable correlation must exist between the scope of the claims and scope of the 
enablement set forth. In view on the quantity of experimentation necessary the limited 
working examples, the nature of the invention, the state of the prior art, the 
unpredictability of the art and the breadth of the claims, it would take undue trials and 
errors to practice the claimed invention. 

13. The following is a quotation of the appropriate paragraphs of 35 U.S.C. 102 that 
form the basis for the rejections under this section made in this Office action: 
A person shall be entitled to a patent unless — 

(b) the invention was patented or described in a printed publication in this or a foreign country or in public use or 
on sale in this country, more than one year prior to the date of application for patent in the United States. 

12. Claims 1, 3, 4, 6-1 1 are rejected under 35 U.S.C. 102(b) as being anticipated by WO 
98/23761 Al as is evidenced by the specification on page 84, lines 1-7. 

The "761 publication teaches and claims a humanized anti-CDl la antibody (LFA-1, 
CD1 la/CD18) which binds specifically to human CD1 la I-domain having a heavy chain 
variable domain sequence comprises a CDR2 that comprises at least 13 amino acids form 
YIWPSGGNT YYADSVKG (i.e., VISGD GG S TYYADSVKG , published SEQ ID NO: 
1 1) and the light chain variable domain sequence comprises a CDR1 that comprises at 
least 7 amino acids from RASOSI GSYLN (i.e., RASOSI SNYLA, see published SEQ ID 
NO: 13), A CDR2 that comprises at least 4 amino acids from AASSLQS (i.e., 
AASSL ES, see published SEQ ID NO: 14) and a CDR3 that comprises at least 5 amino 
acids from QQSYSTPS ( i.e., QQYNSLPWT, see published SEQ ID NO: 15) (see 
published claims 1-17, 19 in particular). The humanized anti-CDl la antibodies bind to 
the I-domain of human CD1 la with an affinity of about 1 X10" 8 M or stronger. The 
antibody has an IC50 (nM) value of no more than about 1 nM for preventing adhesion of 
Jurkate cells to normal human epidermal keratinocytes expressing ICAM-1 or in a mixed 
lymphocyte response assay (see published claims 3-4). The '761 publication claims a 
chimeric construct (F(ab)2(lack Fc) domain) and humanized IgGl of MHM2 (see claims 
11-14). The "761 publication teaches pharmaceutical formulations comprising the 
antibody with physiologically acceptable carriers, excipients or stabilizers (see page 27, 
lines 20-21). The reference antibody which is derived from MHM24 antibody, binds to 
both HA (High affinity, activated LFA-1) and LA cells (un-activated, low affinity LFA- 
1) (see specification on page 84). The humanized antibody would compete with antibody 
D2-57, DX-2001, Cl-54, or P1-G10 for binding to activated LFA-1 in the absence of 
evidence to the contrary. 

Claims l(iii-vi) are included because the mouse version of the MHM24 (IgGl) antibody 
(see Fig. 1 A-B of the '761) and claimed mouse D2-57 (IgGl) (see page 92, of the instant 
specification) share at least 95% homology. Accordingly, a nucleic acid encoding the 
MHM24 IgGl antibody would hybridize to the D2-57 IgGl antibody claimed, in the 
absence of evidence to the contrary. 
The reference teachings anticipate the claimed invention. 
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13. Claims 1,6-11 are rejected under 35 U.S.C. 102(b) as being anticipated by US 
2002/0123614 Al (of record). 

The '614 teaches anti-LFA- 1 antibody, or an antigen binding fragment thereof (lacks an 
Fc domain), which selectively binds to an LFA-1 I-domain in the open conformation (see 
published claim 30) with high affinity fragment 1J59). The referenced antibody would 
compete with antibodies D2-57, DX-2001, CI -54, P1-G10 in the absence of evidence to 
the contrary. The '614 teaches a pharmaceutical composition comprising the antibody 
and a pharmaceutical^ acceptable carrier (published claim 28). The "614 publication 
teach that monoclonal antibodies BL5, F8.8, CBRLFA-1/9, May.035, TS1/22 and TS2/6 
(full length IgG antibody) strongly inhibited binding of both wild-type and mutant 
K287C/K294C "activate or open" (1)202). The "614 teaches chimeric and humanized 
monoclonal antibodies, comprising both human and non-human portions, which can be 
made using standard recombinant DNA techniques, can also be used in the methods of 
the present invention (not immunogenic in humans) (1J86). 

The reference teachings anticipate the claimed invention. 



14. No claim is allowed. 

15. Any inquiry concerning this communication or earlier communications from the 
examiner should be directed to Maher Haddad whose telephone number is (571) 272- 
0845. The examiner can normally be reached Monday through Friday from 7:30 am to 
4:00 pm. A message may be left on the examiner's voice mail service. If attempts to 
reach the examiner by telephone are unsuccessful, the examiner's supervisor, Ram Shukla 
can be reached on (571) 272-0735. The fax number for the organization where this 
application or proceeding is assigned is 571-273-8300. 

Information regarding the status of an application may be obtained from the Patent 
Application Information Retrieval (PAIR) system. Status information for published 
applications may be obtained from either Private PAIR or Public PAIR. Status 
information for unpublished applications is available through Private PAIR only. For 
more information about the PAIR system, see http://pair-direct.uspto.gov. Should you 
have questions on access to the Private PAIR system, contact the Electronic Business 
Center (EBC) at 866-217-9197 (toll-free). 

September 17, 2009 

/Maher M. Haddad/ 
Maher M. Haddad, Ph.D. 
Primary Examiner 
Technology Center 1600 
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Shotgun scanning combinatorial mutagenesis was used to study the 
antigen-binding site of Fab2C4, a humanized monoclonal antibody frag- 
ment that binds to the extracellular domain of the human oncogene 
product ErbB2. Essentially all the residues in the Fab2C4 complementarity 
determining regions (CDRs) were alanine-scanned using phage-displayed 
libraries that preferentially allowed side-chains to vary as the wild-type or 
alanine. A separate homolog-scan was performed using libraries that 
allowed side-chains to vary only as the wild-type or a similar amino acid 
residue. Following binding selections to isolate functional clones, DNA 
sequencing was used to determine the wild-type /mutant ratios at each 
varied position, and these ratios were used to assess the contributions of 
each side-chain to antigen binding. The alanine-scan revealed that most 
of the side-chains that contribute to antigen binding are located in the 
heavy chain, and the Fab2C4 three-dimensional structure revealed that 
these residues fall into two groups. The first group consists of solvent- 
exposed residues which likely make energetically favorable contacts with 
the antigen and thus comprise the functional-binding epitope. The second 
group consists of buried residues with side-chains that pack against other 
CDR residues and apparently act as scaffolding to maintain the func- 
tional epitope in a binding-competent conformation. The homolog-scan 
involved subtle mutations, and as a result, only a subset of the side-chains 
that were intolerant to alanine substitutions were also intolerant to homo- 
logous substitutions. In particular, the 610 A 2 functional epitope surface 
revealed by alanine-scanning shrunk to only 369 A 2 when mapped with 
homologous substitutions, suggesting that this smaller subset of side- 
chains may be involved in more precise contacts with the antigen. The 
results validate shotgun scanning as a rapid and accurate method for 
determining the functional contributions of individual side-chains 
involved in protein -protein interactions. 

© 2002 Elsevier Science Ltd. All rights reserved 

Keywords: phage display; protein engineering; combinatorial mutagenesis; 
antibody; shotgun scanning 



Introduction 

Monoclonal antibodies have proven invaluable as reagents in biological chemistry, and more recently, as 
therapeutic agents. 1 The held of antibody engineering is concerned with technologies that can be used to 
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Table 1. Shotgun scanning codons 

Homolog- 
Alanine-scan a scan 6 

Wild-type c Codon d ml m2 m3 Codon d m4 

A GST G KCT S 

C KST AGS TSC S 

D GMT A GAM E 

E GMA A GAM D 

F KYT A S V TWC Y 

G* GST A GST A 

H SMT A D P MAC N 

I" RYT A T V RTT V 

K RMA A E T ARG R 

L SYT . A P V MTC I 

M RYG A T V MTG L 

N' RMC A D T RAC D 

P- SCA A SCA A 

Q* SMA A E P SAA E 

R SST A G P ARG K 

S* KCC A KCC A 

T RCT A ASC S 

V GYT A RTT I 
W KSG A G S TKG L 

Y KMT ADS TWC F 

For each scan, degenerate shotgun codons were designed to 
encode the wild-type amino acid and one or more substitutions. 
Asterisks ( * ) indicate wild-type amino acid residues for which 
both the alanine and homolog-scan codons encode a common 
substitution. 

a The shotgun alanine-scan codon for each amino acid ideally 
encodes only the wild-type or alanine (ml), but the nature of the 
genetic code necessitates the occurrence of two other amino acid 
residues (m2 and m3) for some substitutions. In the case of wild- 
type alanine, the shotgun codon was designed to encode alanine 
and glycine. 

b For the homolog-scan, binomial shotgun codons were 
designed to encode the wild-type and a similar amino acid (m4). 

c Amino acid residues are represented by the single letter 
amino acid code. 

d Equimolar DNA degeneracies in shotgun codons are repre- 
sented by the IUB code (K = G/T, M = A/C, R = A/G, S = G/ 
C, W=A/T, Y = C/T). 



dissect and rationalize the requirements for anti- 
body structure and function. 2 This knowledge can 
then be used to improve or alter particular anti- 
body-antigen interactions, or even to engineer 
completely novel-binding specificities. 

The specificity and affinity of an antibody for its 
cognate antigen is determined by the sequence 
and structure of the variable fragment (Fv): a 
heterodimer consisting of the N-terminal domains 
of the heavy and light chains. Even within the Fv, 
antigen binding is primarily mediated by the 
complementarity determining regions (CDRs), six 
hypervariable loops (three each in the heavy and 
light chains) which together present a large con- 
tiguous surface for potential antigen binding. 
Aside from the CDRs, the Fv also contains more 
highly conserved framework segments which 
connect the CDRs and are mainly involved in 
supporting the CDR loop conformations, 3 ' 4 
although in some cases, framework residues also 
contact antigen. 5,6 As an important step to under- 
standing how a particular antibody functions, it 
would be very useful to assess the contributions 



of each CDR side-chain to antigen binding, and in 
so doing, to produce a functional map of the anti- 
gen-binding site. 

Site-directed mutagenesis is a powerful tool for 
mapping binding energetics at protein -protein 
interfaces. 7,8 In this process, individual DNA 
codons are systematically altered and the corre- 
sponding mutant proteins are expressed, purified, 
and assayed for activity relative to the wild-type. 
The effects of individual side-chain substitutions 
can then be assessed in terms of AAG mu ,_ wt , the 
difference in binding free energy between the 
mutant and wild-type protein. By analyzing panels 
of point mutants, a detailed map of the binding 
energetics can be obtained, but the process can be 
very laborious because individual mutant proteins 
must be made and analyzed separately. In par- 
ticular, a comprehensive analysis of an antigen- 
binding site would ideally encompass all CDR 
residues, and this would require the analysis of 
dozens or even hundreds of point mutants. 910 

Recently, a general and rapid combinatorial 
mutagenesis strategy has been developed for 
exploring protein structure and function. 11 
"Shotgun scanning" mutagenesis uses phage- 
displayed libraries of protein mutants constructed 
using degenerate codons with restricted diversity. 
For example, codons may be chosen to preferen- 
tially allow the wild-type (wt) or alanine in the 
case of a shotgun alanine-scan. The library pool is 
then subjected to binding selections to enrich for 
clones that retain affinity for a binding partner, 
and following selection, DNA sequencing is used 
to determine the ratio of wild-type/mutant (wt/ 
mut) at each varied position. This ratio can be 
used to assess binding contributions of each side- 
chain with good correlation to those obtained with 
traditional site-directed mutagenesis. The method 
is very rapid because many side-chains are simul- 
taneously scanned with a single library, and the 
analysis is based on DNA sequencing which 
circumvents the need for protein purification and 
biophysical analysis. 

We used the shotgun scanning approach to 
study the antigen-binding site of a humanized 
monoclonal antibody (humAb2C4) that binds to 
the extracellular domain of the human receptor 
tyrosine kinase ErbB2 (ErbB2-ECD, K d = 8.5 nM), 
and in so doing, inhibits tumor growth (C.W.A., 
unpublished results). The antigen-binding portion 
of humAb2C4 was displayed on M13 bacterio- 
phage in an Fab format (Fab2C4), i.e. a heterodimer 
consisting of the light chain and the variable and 
first constant domains of the heavy chain. We 
conducted two different shotgun scans, with each 
scan covering essentially the complete sequences 
of all six CDRs. With a shotgun alanine-scan, we 
assessed the effects of removing all side-chain 
atoms past the p-carbon, fairly drastic mutations 
that can be used to infer the roles of individual 
side-chains in protein structure and function. 7 
We also conducted a more subtle scan, termed a 
shotgun homolog-scan, in which we substituted 
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Figure 1. Sequences of the Fab2C4 CDRs. The sequence of each CDR is shown along with the position of each resi- 
due in the numbering scheme t of Kabat et al. ?7 Residues shown to be important for ErbB2-ECD binding in either the 
shotgun alanine or homolog-scan are shown in bold or underlined, respectively (F w r/ mu t > 10, see Tables 3 and 4). 
Asterisks ( * ) indicate residues that were not analyzed in the shotgun scans. 



Table 2. Fab2C4 shotgun scanning libraries 



Mutated regions 



Diversity 



Library CDRs 



Residues 



Shotgun 
codons 



HAa 


HI, 




H2, 




H3 


HAb 


HI, 




H2, 




H3 


LAa 


LI, 




L2, 




L3 


LAb 


LI, 




L2, 




L3 


HHa 


HI, 




H3 


HHb 


H2 


LH 


LI, 




L2, 




L3 



Mutagenic 
oligonucleotides 


Theoretical 


Actual 


Hl-Al, H2-A1, 
H3-A1 


3.3 x 10 7 


1.5 X10 10 


H1-A2, H2-A2, 
H3-A2 


1.7 x 10 7 


2.4 x 10 10 


Ll-Al, L2-A1, 
L3-A1 


8.3 x 10 7 


1.4 X 10 10 


L1-A2, L2-A2, 
L3-A2 


1.6 X10 4 


2.5 x 10 10 


Hl-H, H3-H 


1.3 x 10 5 


2.4 X 10 10 


H2-H 


1.3 x 10 s 


2.2 x 10 10 


Ll-H, L2-H, 
L3-H 


1.3 x 10 s 


2.4 XIO 10 



T28, T30, D31, Y32, T33, D50, V51, N52, N53, S54, 158, 
N60, Q61, N95, L96, P98, S99 

D35, P52a, G55, G56, S57, Y59, R62, F63, K64, G65, G97, 
F99a, Y99b, F100, D101, Y102 

Q27, D28, S30, 131, G32, S50, S52, Y53, Y55, Y91, Y92, 193, 
Y94, Y96 

K24, A25, S26, V29, V33, A34, A51, R54, T56, Q89, Q90, 
P95, T97 

T28, T30, D31, Y32, T33, M34, D35, N95, L96, G97, P98, 

S99, F99a, Y99b, F100, D101, Y102 
D50, V51, N52, P52a, N53, S54, G55, G56, S57, 158, Y59, 

N60, Q61, R62, F63, K64, G65 
K24, A25, S26, Q27, D28, V29, S30, 131, G32, V33, A34, 
S50, A51, S52, Y53, R54, Y55, T56, Q89, Q90, Y91, Y92, 193, 
Y94, P95, Y96, T97 



Homolog 



Libraries were designed to replace the codons for the indicated residues with either alanine-scan or homolog-scan shotgun codons 
(Table 1). Libraries were constructed using the indicated mutagenic oligonucleotides (see Materials and Methods), and in each case, 
the theoretical diversity (the number of amino acid combinations encoded by the mutagenic oligonucleotides) was exceeded at least 
100-fold by the actual diversity of the constructed library. 



each wild-type residue with a similar amino acid, 
to gain insight into which positions require precise 
side-chain geometries and chemistry. When the 
mutagenesis results were mapped onto the three- 
dimensional crystal structure of Fab2C4, each scan 
provided a comprehensive view of how the CDR 
side-chains contribute to the formation of a func- 



t Antibody residues are designated by a letter in lower 
case italics denoting the heavy or light chain (h or /, 
respectively), followed by the amino acid in the one- 
letter code, followed by the position in the chain. For 
example, h D101 denotes an aspartic acid residue at 
position 101 in the heavy chain. 



tional antigen-binding site. The two views are 
distinct yet complementary: together, they provide 
a clearer understanding of antibody structure and 
function than would be possible with either scan 
alone. 



Results 

Shotgun alanine-scan of Fab2C4 

For the shotgun alanine-scan, we replaced wt 
codons with degenerate codons that ideally 
encoded the wt amino acid or alanine (ml in 
Table 1), although the nature of the genetic code 
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Table 3. Fab2C4 light chain shotgun scan 



Wt/mut ratios 







Antigen selection 






Display selection 






F wt/mut 




Kesidue 


wt/ml 


wt/mz wt/mj 


Wt/m4 


Wt/ml 


wt/mz wt/nu 


wt/ m4 


ml 


m2 


m3 


m4 


K24 


0.89 


4.2 0.96 


0.88 


0.42 


0.79 0.52 


1.0 


2.1 


5.3 


1.8 


0.86 


A25 


3.7 




2.8 


2.0 




1.'6 


1.8 






1.8 


S26* 


3.5 




2.8 


2.9 




1.5 


1.2" 






1.9" 


Q27* 


0.67 


1.5 2.5 


0.51 


0.88 


1.2 0.94 


0.73 


0.76 


1.3 


O 7 
t./ 


0.70* 


D28 


1.1 




1.8 


0.99 




1.9 


1.1 






1.0 


V29 


6.1 




3.5 


2.5 




2.0 


2.4 






1.8 


S30* 


1.8 




1.1 


1.5 




0.87 


1.1* 






1.3* 


131* 


0.91 


2.8 0.57 


0.64 


1.7 


2.7 0.56 


0.55 


0.53 




l.U 


1.2* 


G32* 


3.3 




4.8 


2.9 




3.9 


1.1* 






1.2* 


V33 


16 




3.1 


3.3 




2.8 


4.8 






1.1 


A34 


16 




5.5 


3.6 




2.5 


4.6 






2.2 


S50* 


1.0 




0.78 


1.3 




0.87 


0.77* 






0.89* 


A51 


1.7 




1.6 


0.90 




0.85 


1.9 






1.8 


S52* 


1.3 




1.2 


1.5 




1.7 


0.85* 






0.70* 


Y53 


1.9 


97 4.4 


1.4 


1.6 


3.5 1.2 


1.3 


1.2 


28 


3.7 


1.1 


R54 


3.2 


4.1 1.9 


3.0 


1.7 


3.7 1.0 


2.4 


1.8 


1.1 


1.9 


1.3 


Y55 


32 


80 53 


4.8 


1.4 


2.3 0.89 


0.95 


23 


35 


60 


5.1 


T56 


0.49 




0.88 


0.89 




0.76 


0.55 






1.2 


Q89* 


8.8 


10 70 


3.6 


0.77 


2.4 3.4 


1.9 


11 


4.2* 


21 


1.8* 


Q90* 


2.4 


1.1 • >36 


0.67 


0.88 


1.9 2.3 


0.71 


2.7 


0.58* 


>16 


0.94* 


Y91 


>166 


>166 166 


0.94 


1.8 


3.5 0.97 


1.2 


>92 


>47 


138 


0.76* 


Y92 


1.2 


3.7 1.1 


0.88 


1.3 


2.1 0.84 


0.6 


0.96 


1.8 


0.76 


1.5 


193" 


1.7 


1.6 0.81 


0.69 


1.7 


1.5 0.64 


0.53 


1.0 


1.1 


1.3* 


1.3* 


Y94 


6.7 


30 5.5 


1.3 


1.9 


3.0 1.7 


0.63 


3.6 


10 


3.2 


2.0 


P95* 


13 




9.7 


1.1 




1.74 


12* 






5.6* 


Y96 


0.99 


>66 2.1 


0.36 


2.1 


18 2.2 


0.91 


0.48 


>3.7 


0.95 


0.40 


T97 


0.56 




0.28 


0.89 




0.35 


0.62 






0.80 



For each of the listed light chain residues, the effect of each mutation (Table 1) was assessed using data from either the alanine-scan 
libraries (ml, m2, and m3) or the homolog-scan libraries (m4) described in Table 2. The wt/mut ratios were determined from the 
sequences of binding clones isolated after selection for binding to either the ErbB2-ECD (antigen selection) or an anti-tag antibody 
(display selection). The function ratio (F wt/mut ) for each mutation was derived by dividing the antigen selection wt/mut ratio by the 
display selection wt/mut ratio. F wt/mut provides a quantitative estimate of the effect of each mutation on the binding affinity of 
Fab2C4 for ErbB2-ECD. Deleterious effects are indicated by F wt/mul values greater than 1.0, and mutations that have large deleterious 
effects (F w t/mut >10) are shown in bold text. In cases where a particular mutation was not observed amongst the antigen selection 
sequences, only a lower limit could be defined for the wt/mut ratio and the F wl/mut (indicated by a greater than sign). Asterisks ( * ) 
indicate residues for which the alanine and homolog-scan codons encoded a common substitution. 

a Residues are denoted by the single letter amino acid code and are numbered according to the scheme of Kabat et a\? 7 



necessitated two other amino acid substitutions for 
some residues (m2 and m3 in Table 1). In positions 
where alanine was the wt, we used a degenerate 
codon that encoded alanine or glycine. The six 
CDRs of Fab2C4 encompass a total of 64 residues 
(Figure 1). We constructed two libraries (HAa and 
HAb) that together covered 33 of the 37 heavy 
chain CDR residues and two libraries (LAa and 
LAb) that together covered all 27 light chain CDR 
residues (Figure 1 and Table 2). Each library con- 
tained >10 10 unique members, and thus in each 
case, the theoretical diversity for combinatorial 
mutagenesis at the scanned positions was 
exceeded by at least 100-fold (Table 2). 

Phage pools from each library were subjected to 
two different selections. The first selection (display 
selection) isolated variants capable of binding to a 
monoclonal antibody specific for the epitope tag 
fused to the N terminus of the Fab2C4 light chain. 
The second selection (antigen selection) isolated 
variants capable of binding to ErbB2-ECD. Close 
to 100 binding clones were sequenced from each 



selection; the sequences were aligned, and at each 
mutated position,, the occurrences of wt or 
each designed substitution were tabulated (see 
Materials and Methods for details). For each selec- 
tion, these data were used to calculate the wt/mut 
ratio for each mutation at each position (Tables 3 
and 4). 

Because the wt/mut ratio is the statistical prefer- 
ence for the wt relative to the mutant, it correlates 
with the effect of each mutation on the selected 
trait (i.e. binding to the anti-tag antibody or 
ErbB2-ECD). Ratios greater than or less than 1 
indicate deleterious or beneficial mutations, 
respectively. 

The anti-tag antibody selected for phage variants 
that displayed assembled Fab2C4 fragments con- 
taining both the heavy and light chains. This is 
because the heavy chain was fused directly to a 
bacteriophage coat protein while the epitope tag 
was fused to the light chain N terminus. Thus, the 
anti-tag antibody only binds to phage particles 
that contain a light chain associated with the 
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Table 4. Fab2C4 heavy chain shotgun scan 

Wt/mut ratios 



Antigen selection Display selection F wt/mu , 



Residue 3 


Wt/ml 


Wt/m2 


Wt/m3 


Wt/m4 


Wt/ml 


Wt/m2 


Wt/m3 


Wt/m4 


ml 


m2 


m3 


m4 


Too 
1 ZO 


A Q. 

4.0 






n Oj\ 

U.74 


U./ 






n 47 
U.4/ 


Z A 
0.4 






i n 
z.U 


Tin 
loU 


n ii 
U.oo 






n 17 
U.z/ 


fi 7 

U./ 






n iq 

U.07 


n Ay 
U.4/ 






n zo 


D31 


170 






29 


1.4 






1.1 


120 






26 


1 oz 


-> lol 


> lol 


1 Z1 

> lol 


1/ 


i n 
z.U 


1 1 
o.l 


i i 
l.i 


n qr 
U.oo 


-> ol 


>52 


>150 


20 


Til 


on 
zU 






Q Q 


U.^4 






n ift 
U.oo 


21 






23 


Mo4 






X T1-~V 

NU 


1 i 

2.1 




INIU 


NU 


n qc 
U.oo 


In U 


INIU 


NU 


1 c 

z.o 


D3o 


1 Q 
Z.O 






14 


0.14 






n on 


20 






15 


D50 


170 






>91 


0.24 






0.41 


710 






>220 


Vol 


1 n 
1U 






1.3 


1.1 






1 Q 

l.o 


Q A 

y.4 






n 7i 
U./o 


l\OZ 


1 ZC 
-> I DO 


1 ZQ 
lOO 


54 


>. Q1 

> yl 


U.41 


n i/i 
U.o4 


n on 
U.oU 


n fti 
U.oo 


>» Am 
->41U 


a an* 
<\y\} 


liU 


■> 11U 


r oza 


/Z 






1 A 

14 


z i 
b.l 






n zi 
U.oz 


lz 






zo 


MCI* 
i\0O 


-> iOO 


lob 


1 ZZ 

> loo 




1 A 

1.4 


n Q7 

u.y/ 


i z 
z.o 


n C7 
U.o/ 


•~-» iin 
> IzU 


1/U 


V. CA 

->54 


-> lou 


oo4 


QA 

o4 






>yi 


n ii 
U.oo 






i i 
1.1 


260" 






>83* 


(jOO 


14 






on 


U.4U 






7 Q 

z.y 


34* 






31* 


f~*C£. m 

LiOO 


n z.n 
U.oU 






n iz 
U.oo 


c; n 

O.U 






7 A 
Z.O 


n 11* 
U.lz 






U.14 


S57* 


7.0 






0.47 


4.4 






n qz 
U.oo 


1.6" 






U.oo 


158* 


45 


45 


4.5 


2.1 


0.86 


0.95 


n ci 
U.ol 


n zi 
U.ol 


53 


47 


Q 0* 

O.O 


3.4* 


ID? 


OO 




Q fl 
V.O 


n 7C 
U./o 


ft 7 
0./ 


1 n a 


1 ft 
l.o 


n ^ft 

U.OO 


"K ft 
O.O 


•sC7 

->0./ 


a 

0.4 


1 i 
l.o 


N60* 


4.8 


4.4 


120 


3.0 


1.2 


0.91 


15 


1.8 


4.0 


4.8* 


8.0 


1.7* 


Q61* 


2.6 


0.98 


1.1 


0.69 


0.53 


0.42 


2.0 


0.71 


4.8 


2.3* 


0.55 


0.97* 


R62 


4.3 


>44 


4.0 


1.3 


1.2 


15 


0.24 


1.2 


3.6 


2.9 


17 


1.0 


F63 


26 


26 


4.6 


3.2 


6.6 


2.2 


8.8 


4.0 


4.4 


12 


0.52 


0.81 


K64 


54 


54 


6.0 


0.57 


4.9 


7.7 


2.7 


0.67 


12 


7.0 


2.2 


0.85 


G65* 


5.8 






9.1 


2.50 






3.9 


2.3* 






2.4* 


N95* 


>170 


21 


>170 


21 


1.8 


2.0 


2.1 


3.1 


>98 


11* 


84 


6.9* 


L96 


23 


>45 


0.35 


1.5 


0.11 


0.33 


0.19' 


1.2 


210 


>140 


1.8 


1.3 


G97* 


>78 






89 


3.3 






2.1 


>24* 






42* 


P98* 


>178 






29 


1.9 






0.44 


>94* 






65* 


S99' 


2.8 






7.0 


0.55 






1.6 


5.0* 






4.4* 


F99a 


>75 


>75 


>75 


10 


2.4 


5.4 


1.3 


1.1 


>31 


14 


58 


9.1 


Y99b 


>74 


74 


74 


1.7 


0.8 


4.1 


1.7 


0.49 


>93 


18 


44 


3,5 


F100 


77 


>77 


77 


17 


2.6 


5.9 


1.5 


5.1 


30 


13 


51 


3.3 


D101 


9.1 






>87 


1.1 






2.5 


8.3 






>35 


Y102 


8.3 


7.5 


3.2 


2.8 


2.3 


1.9 


2.1 


0.92 


3.6 


3.9 


1.5 


3.0 



For each of the listed heavy chain residues, the effect of each mutation (Table 1) was assessed using data from either the alanine- 
scan libraries (ml, m2, and m3) or the homolog-scan libraries (m4) described in Table 2. The wt/mut ratios were determined from 
the sequences of binding clones isolated after selection for binding to either the ErbB2-ECD (antigen selection) or an anti-tag antibody 
(display selection). The function ratio (F wl /mut) for each mutation was derived by dividing the antigen selection wt/mut ratio by the 
display selection wt/mut ratio. f wt/mul provides a quantitative estimate of the effect of each mutation on the binding affinity of 
Fab2C4 for ErbB2-ECD. Deleterious effects are indicated by F w t/mut values greater than 1.0, and mutations that have large deleterious 
effects (Fwi/mut > 10) are shown in bold text. In cases where a particular mutation was not observed amongst the antigen selection 
sequences, only a lower limit could be defined for the wt/mut ratio and the F wt/mut (indicated by a greater than sign). Asterisks ( * ) 
indicate residues for which the alanine and homolog-scan codons encoded a common substitution. 
a Residues are denoted by the single letter amino acid code and are numbered according to the scheme of Kabat et a\? 7 
b ND indicates that these values were not determined, because we forgot to include this residue in the alanine-scan libraries. 



phage-displayed heavy chain. Most of the wt/mut 
ratios for the display selection were close to 1.0, 
indicating that the mutations did not significantly 
affect Fab2C4 display levels (Tables 3 and 4). How- 
ever, several mutations exhibited wt/mut ratios 
significantly greater than 1.0 (e.g. /tP52aA, /iY59A, 
/iF63A), suggesting that these mutations reduced 
display. Conversely, for a few mutations, wt/mut 
ratios significantly less than 1.0 suggest that these 
mutations may actually increase display (e.g. 
/2D35A,/iL96A). 

In the selection for binding to ErbB2-ECD, 
mutations could effect the selection either by 
altering the level of Fab2C4 display (as in the 
display selection), or alternatively, by directly or 
indirectly altering the side-chains that make 



binding contacts with the antigen. In this selection, 
alanine substitutions at three light chain positions 
(Table 3) and 21 heavy chain positions (Table 4) 
exhibited wt/mut ratios greater than 10. 

To obtain a quantitative estimate of each muta- 
tion's effect on ErbB2-ECD binding affinity, we 
divided the wt/mut ratio from the antigen selec- 
tion by the wt/mut ratio from the display selec- 
tion. This operation corrected for effects on 
Fab2C4 display and provided a number which we 
termed the function ratio (F wt / mu t). As we have 
shown previously, the F wt/mut value for each 
mutation is approximately equal to the corre- 
sponding ratio of equilibrium binding constants 
(K^wt/X^u,)/' and thus, it provides a good 
estimate of the effect of each mutation on the 
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Figure 2. F wt/mu , values measuring the effects of Fab2C4 CDR mutations on the binding affinity for ErbB2-ECD. 
Values are shown for either alanine (black bars) or homolog (white bars) substitutions. Data for (a) the light chain 
were from Table 3, and data for (b) the heavy chain were from Table 4 (except the mutation &M34A for which the 
ECscmut/ECso.wrvalue from Table 5 was plotted). 



equilibrium binding constant between Fab2C4 and 
ErbB2-ECD. Alanine substitutions at three light 
chain positions and 19 heavy chain positions 
exhibited F wt/A i a values greater than 10, indicating 
that side-chains at these positions contribute 
significantly to the binding affinity of Fab2C4 for 
ErbB2-ECD (Tables 3 and 4, Figure 2). 

Shotgun homolog-scan of Fab2C4 

In the shotgun homolog-scan libraries, each 
scanned position was represented by a binomial 
codon that encoded only the wild-type and a 
similar amino acid (Table 1). We constructed two 



libraries (HHa and HHb) that together covered 34 
heavy chain CDR residues and a single library 
(LH) that covered all 27 light chain CDR residues 
(Figure 1 and Table 2). As with the alanine-scans, 
the library diversities were sufficient to exceed the 
theoretical diversities by at least 100-fold (Table 2). 

Each library was subjected to separate selections 
for binding to anti-tag antibody or ErbB2-ECD 
and F wt/mut values were determined for each 
mutation, as described above for shotgun alanine- 
scanning. The F w t/mut values for many homolog 
substitutions were significantly lower than those 
for the corresponding alanine substitutions; no 
light chain residues and only 13 heavy chain 
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•og(F , ) from Alanine-Scan 

wt/mut' 

Figure 3. Correlation between F wt /mut values deter- 
mined using data from the shotgun alanine (x-axis) or 
homolog-scan (y-axis). The alanine and homolog-scan 
data could be used to determine the F w , /mut values for 
26 identical point mutations that overlapped in the two 
scans (asterisks in Tables 3 and 4). The logarithms of the 
Rvt/mut values are plotted and the least squares linear fit 
of the data is shown, with the corresponding equation 
and Pearson's coefficient (r) given at the top. 



residues exhibited F wt / mu t values greater than 10 
(Tables 3 and 4, Figure 2). 

Comparison of F^mut values for identical 
mutations in different libraries 

While most substitutions in the homolog-scan 
were designed to be different from those in the 
alanine-scan, there was some overlap (residues 
with asterisks in Table 1). Glycine, proline and 
serine were substituted with alanine in both scans. 
Furthermore, for asparagine, glutamine, and iso- 



Table 5. Relative binding activities for Fab2C4 point 
mutants 



Mutant EC5o,mut/EC5o.w» 



fcM34A 


5.3 


/iM34L 


1.8 


/iN52A* 


>10 3 


/iN52Q" 


>10 3 


//N53A" 


>10 3 


hN53D" 


>10 3 


hN53Qt 


>10 3 


hS54A a 


>10 3 



The binding activities of mutant proteins were assessed as 
ECso values, and the ratio of ECso,™,/ ECso, wr was determined as 
a measure of the fold reduction in ErbB2-ECD binding activity 
due to each point mutation (see Materials and Methods). 

a For extremely deleterious mutations, EC50 values could not 
be determined because binding could not be saturated. Thus, 
only a lower limit (>10 3 ) for fold reduction in ErbB2-ECD 
binding could be estimated for these mutations. 



leucine, the alanine-scan used tetranomial codons 
that encoded the homolog-scan substitution in 
addition to alanine and wt. Thus, for 26 mutations 
that overlapped in the two scans, we could com- 
pare the F wl/mut values determined from the 
alanine-scan to those determined from the homo- 
log-scan (asterisks in Tables 3 and 4). For these 
identical mutations, a least squares linear fit of the 
logarithms of the F wt/mut values from the alanine- 
scan versus the logarithms of the F w t/mut values 
from the homolog-scan showed a strong corre- 
lation (r = 0.96), with a slope close to 1.0 and a 
y-intercept close to zero (Figure 3). Thus, it appears 
that identical point mutations in different combi- 
natorial libraries have very similar effects on the 
binding affinity of Fab2C4 for ErbB2-ECD. 

Binding activity measurements with Fab2C4 
point mutants 

Site-directed mutagenesis was used to construct 
genes encoding Fab2C4 point mutants; the mutants 
were expressed in Escherichia coli and the recombi- 
nant proteins were purified. An enzyme-linked 
immunosorbant assay (ELISA) with immobilized 
ErbB2-ECD was used to measure the binding 
activity of wt Fab2C4 and each mutant protein. 
For each protein, the EC50 was determined as the 
Fab concentration corresponding to the half- 
maximal binding signal. By dividing the EC 50 for 
each Fab2C4 point mutant by the EC50 for wt 
Fab2C4, we obtained a measure of the fold 
reduction in ErbB2-ECD binding activity due to 
each point mutation (Table 5), and these data were 
in good agreement with the shotgun scanning 
results (Table 4 and Figure 2(b)). Both methods 
indicated that mutations at positions /2N52, /iN53, 
and hS54 greatly reduced binding affinity for 
ErbB2-ECD, while the mutation hM34L caused 
only a modest 2-fold reduction. 

Three-dimensional structure of Fab2C4 

The X-ray crystal structure of Fab2C4 was deter- 
mined by the molecular replacement method, 
using as a search model the coordinates of 
humanized Fab4D5 version 4 (Fab4D5v4), 12 an 
antibody fragment that also binds to ErbB2-ECD 
but recognizes an epitope distinct from that recog- 
nized by Fab2C4. 13 The structure was refined at 
1.8 A resolution to R wor k and values of 19.7% 
and 23.0%, respectively. The details of the structure 
determination and refinement are described in 
Materials and Methods; data collection and refine- 
ment statistics are shown in Table 6. Fab2C4 and 
Fab4D5v4 share 91% sequence identity; most of 
the differences reside in the CDRs, as the frame- 
work regions differ at only seven positions. Thus, 
it is not surprising that the Ca atoms of the two 
structures superimpose with a root mean square 
deviation (rmsd) of 1.5 A, excluding the CDRs. 
Some of this difference can be attributed to 
"hinges-motion between the variable and constant 
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Table 6. 

Fab2C4 



Data collection and refinement statistics for 



A. Unit cell 
Space group 
fl(A) 

b(A) 
c(A) 
P (deg.) 

B. Diffraction data 
Resolution (A) 
No. of reflections 

No. of unique reflections 

Rmcrgc 

Completeness (%) 
ZMJ) 

Redundancy 

C. Refinement 

Rwork' 
Rfr«* C 

No. of protein atoms 
No. of water molecules 
No. of sulfate ions 
Average B ?roXe ^ (A 2 ) # 
Average B waler mojpcui« (A 2 ) 
Average B su i fat<f (A 2 ) t 
Rmsd bond length (A) 
Rmsd angles (deg.) e 
Rmsd bonded Bs (A 2 ) 



P2, 
41.97 
64.25 
79.44 
105.44 



15 



1.8 (1.9-1.8)" 
85,734 
36,884 
0.065 (0.328) a 
97.6 (97.6)* 

5.2 (1.4)- 

2.3 (2.3) a 

0.197 
0.230 

3323 

382 
2 

22.6 

33.8 

61.1 
0.005 
1.4 

1.8 



a Values for the outer resolution shell are given in 
parantheses. 

b Rmerge = SwwtfJww ~ UhkiW^hkiUhki), where I hkl is the intensity 
of reflection hkl, and (l hk i} is the average intensity of multiple 
observations. 

c Rwork = SlF 0 - F C I/2F 0 , where F 0 and F c are the observed 
and calculated structure factor amplitudes, respectively. R^ is 
the R-factor for a randomly selected 5% of reflections which 
were not used in the refinement. 



domains, as the rmsd between the two structures 
decreases to 0.7 A or 0.9 A when the superposition 
is performed using only the constant domains or 
the variable domain frameworks, respectively. All 
residues in the CDRs of Fab2C4 are well ordered, 
with the exception of frLlOO. The disorder in this 
region appears to be correlated with disorder 
around the immediately adjacent CDR-H1 residue 
h\32. In comparison with Fab4D5v4, there is a 
single amino acid deletion in the sequence of 
Fab2C4 that occurs in CDR-H3 and is accommo- 
dated by a completely altered backbone trajectory. 
Conservation of a hydrophobic patch in this region 
is maintained by the aromatic ring of /tF105 in 
Fab2C4 lying in the same position as /iW99 in 
Fab4D5v4, despite the fact that these residues are 
at opposite ends of CDR-H3. The only difference 
in the light chain frameworks occurs at position 
66, where an arginine in Fab4D5v4 is substituted 
by a glycine in Fab2C4, causing the polypeptide 
backbone to undergo a significant rearrangement. 



Discussion 




Antibody affinity and specificity is predomi- 
nantly dictated by the six CDR loops that together 
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Figure 4. Mapping of the functional epitopes for bind- 
ing of ErbB2-ECD onto the structure of Fab2C4. The 
functional epitopes defined by (a) shotgun alanine- 
scanning or (b) shotgun homolog-scanning are shown. 
Unscanned light or heavy chain residues are colored 
cyan or blue, respectively. Scanned residues are color- 
coded according to the magnitudes of F wt / mu t values, as 
follows: red, >30; yellow, 10-30; grey, < 10. Labeled resi- 
dues with asterisks ( * ) indicate light chain residues. The 
solvent-exposed C72 group of hT33 is located directly 
over a hydrogen bond network involving fcT33 and 
several buried side-chains (Figure 5). Data are also 
shown graphically in Figure 2 and were obtained from 
Tables 3 and 4. The Fab2C4 structure is shown in CPK 
representation. This Figure and Figure 5 were generated 
using PyMOL (http://pymol.sourceforge.net). 



form the antigen-binding site. With the exception 
of CDR-H3, the conformations of the CDR main- 
chains do not vary greatly within different anti- 
bodies, and they can be classified into a limited 
number of "canonical structures". 14 Thus, the 
major determinants of antibody specificity and affi- 
nity are the CDR side-chains. Side-chains can be 
classified as buried or solvent exposed on the 
basis of their solvent accessible surface area, and 
these classifications have implications for the 
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Table 7. Buried Fab2C4 CDR residues and contacts 


Residue 


Contacts 


IrxZD 


/ /c;'?^ /D97 A/9Q 


PJ1Q 


jaoc /n?7 /tt?r /^n rv^ 




/V70 /YQ1 /Y07 


/V33 


JV29, /G32, /A34, /Q89, /Y91 


/A34 


/V33, /Q89, /Y91 


/A51 


/I31,/V33,/S50,/S52 


/Q89 


/A34, /Q90, /Y96, JT97, /iH99a, Y99b, /i F100 


/Q90 


/G32, /Q89, /Y91, / Y92, /I93, /Y96, /T97 


/Y91 


/I31, /G32, /V33, /A34, /S50, /Q90, /Y92, / Y96, hS99, fiF99a, h Y99b 


/iM34 


/iT33, /iD35, /iV51 


AD35 


JiM34, h D50, /iN95, /i F99a, h F100 


/iD50 


JiT33, /iM34, fi D35, /iV51, M58, JiN95, JiF99a 


W51 


fiM34, /i D50, /iN52, hG55, fcC56 


fiP52a 


/iT30, h Y32, /iT33, W51, fcN53 


/iF63 


/iN60,/iR62,/iK64 


/iN95 


/iT33, D35, ft D50, h L96, JiG97, /zS99, h F99a, ft Y99b, ft F100 


hFlOO 


/Q89, ft D35, ftN95, ft F99a, ft Y99b, ftDlOl 



Buried CDR residues are listed in the left column. The right column lists CDR residues that contact each buried residue. A buried 
residue is defined as one with a solvent-accessible surface area of 10% or less than that of an identical residue in a Gly-X-Gly tri- 
peptide. Two residues are defined as being in contact if at least one side-chain atom of the buried residue is within 4 A of the other 
residue. Bold text denotes residues with F wt /Ai a > 10, indicating that alanine substitutions at these positions greatly reduce the binding 
affinity of Fab2C4 for the antigen ErbB2-ECD. Only residues subjected to shotgun scanning are listed. 



functional role of each CDR side-chain in antigen 
binding. 

Solvent-exposed side-chains cover the surface of 
the antigen-binding site where they can potentially 
make direct binding contacts with the antigen. 
Solvent-exposed side-chains that become buried 
upon antigen binding are components of the 
"structural-binding epitope", and within this 
group, those that make energetic contributions to 
the binding interaction constitute the "functional- 
binding epitope". 8,15 In contrast, buried side-chains 
are unable to make significant direct contact with 
antigen, but they can still contribute to antigen 
binding by acting as "scaffolding" residues that 
pack against residues in the functional epitope, 
and in so doing, maintain the structural integrity 
of the antigen-binding site. 16 

Accurate definition of the structural-binding 
epitope can only be achieved with an antibody - 
antigen co-crystal structure which provides a 
three-dimensional view of the binding interface. 
However, as we show here, considerable insights 
into antibody function can be gained with compre- 
hensive CDR mutagenesis data in conjunction with 
the structure of an unbound antigen-binding site. 
Such a database can reveal both the functional 
epitope that makes energetically favorable contacts 
with antigen, and also, the buried scaffolding side- 
chains that serve to maintain the functional epitope 
in a binding-competent conformation. 

The functional-binding epitope of Fab2C4 

When the shotgun alanine-scan results were 
mapped onto the X-ray crystal structure of Fab2C4 
(Figure 4(a)), they revealed a functional epitope 
comprising two solvent-exposed "ridges". One 
ridge is composed of residues h 158, h P98, h F99a, 



and fcY99b while the other contains residues 
him, fcY32, HN52, /zN53, and hS5A. These residues 
are all in the heavy chain, suggesting that much of 
the binding energy is derived from heavy chain 
interactions. Intriguingly, the most important func- 
tional epitope residues revealed by the shotgun 
homolog-scan (Figure 4(b)) constitute a subset of 
the residues found to be important in the shotgun 
alanine-scan. In particular, three residues in 
CDR-H2 (/iN52, JiN53, and fcS54) form a small 
patch that was highly conserved in both scans, 
suggesting that this surface makes precise contacts 
with the antigen ErbB2-ECD. This prediction is 
further supported by affinity measurements with 
point-mutated proteins which also showed that 
these residues are extremely intolerant to substi- 
tutions (Table 5). 

The functional epitope defined by the ^shotgun 
alanine-scan covers a surface area of 610 A 2 in the 
Fab2C4 structure, with almost all of this area 
(608 A 2 ) being confined to the heavy chain. In con- 
trast, the functional epitope defined by the shotgun 
homolog-scan covers only 369 A 2 . Thus, the func- 
tional epitope can be divided into two distinct 
regions. One subset of the surface appears to 
make relatively non-specific interactions with 
ErbB2-ECD, while a much smaller surface appears 
to make more specific contacts with the antigen. 
Interestingly, this smaller surface, revealed as 
functionally important by both scans, is restricted 
entirely to the heavy chain; the side-chains 
found to be important only in the alanine-scan are 
located at the dimer interface between the light 
and heavy chains. The size of the functional 
epitope identified by the alanine-scan is similar to 
that of structural-binding epitopes revealed by 
X-ray crystal structures of antibody- antigen 
complexes. 1718 
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Figure 5. The buried hydrogen bond network in the 
heavy chain of Fab2C4. Side-chain atoms are shown as 
sticks colored as follows: carbon, gray; oxygen, red; 
nitrogen, blue. Main chains are shown as gray tubes 
and hydrogen bonds are shown as dashed magenta 
lines. The hydrogen bond network ties together residues 
from each of the three heavy chain CDRs, and with the 
exception of frT33, all the interacting side-chains are 
buried. The -y-OH group of frT33 is anchored by the 
hydrogen bonds, resulting in the Cy2 group being 
solvent exposed at the base of a central depression in 
the Fab2C4 functional epitope (Figure 4). 



The role of scaffold residues in antigen binding 

Of the 61 CDR residues that were subjected to 
shotgun scanning, 17 can be classified as buried 
(Table 7), if a buried residue is defined as one 
with a solvent accessible surface area of 10% or 
less than that of an identical residue in a Gly-X- 
Gly tripeptide. Substitutions for eight of the nine 
buried light chain residues have little effect on 
ErbB2-ECD binding. /Y91 is the only buried light 
chain residue which was found to be intolerant 
to substitution in the alanine-scan (Table 3 and 
Figure 2(a)). However, the homolog-scan showed 
that substitution of /Y91 with phenyalanine is 
well tolerated, indicating that the contribution of 
the tyrosine side-chain to antigen-binding results 
from the volume occupied by the large, hydro- 
phobic phenyl ring rather than the side-chain 
hydroxy! group. /Y91 makes contact with a 
number of CDR residues, including heavy chain 
residues that contribute significantly to antigen 
binding (Table 7), and thus, it appears to buttress 
the functional-binding epitope. Similar buttressing 
interactions have been shown to effect the 



binding affinities of other antigen -antibody 
interactions. 1619 

In contrast to the light chain residues, most 
buried heavy chain residues appear to be involved 
in scaffolding interactions that are critical for anti- 
gen binding. All eight buried heavy chain residues 
mat we scanned preferred wt over alanine, with 
six residues exhibiting F wt/aJa values greater than 
10 (Table 4 and Figure 2(b)). The buried heavy 
chain residues make numerous contacts with func- 
tionally important CDR residues (Table 7), and in 
so doing, apparently hx the Fab2C4 functional 
epitope in a productive binding conformation. 

Antibody CDRs contain an unusually large 
proportion of buried hydrophilic residues, in com- 
parison with other protein folds or even other 
regions of antibody structure. 20 Indeed, many of 
the buried CDR residues in Fab2C4 are hydrophilic 
(Table 7), and several of these side-chains partici- 
pate in important scaffolding interactions that are 
essential for high affinity antigen binding (Figure 
2(b)). In particular, it appears that the confor- 
mations of the heavy chain CDRs are maintained 
not only by hydrophobic contacts, but also by a 
hydrogen bond network involving buried CDR 
side-chains (Figure 5). Although the Fab2C4 
crystals were grown at near neutral pH, the buried 
side-chains of h D35 and h D50 are oriented nearly 
directly towards each other and their OS1 atoms 
are in close proximity (2.4 A distance), suggesting 
that one or both of these carboxylates exist in a 
protonated state. The hydrogen bond network also 
involves the side-chains of hN95, /iT33 and h W47, 
and thus, it connects residues from each of the 
three heavy chain CDRs. The need for precise 
geometry and chemistry within the network is 
reflected in the intolerance of the interacting side- 
chains to substitution not only with alanine, but 
also with homologous side-chains (Table 4 and 
Figure 2(b)). 

Reproducibility and reliability of 
shotgun scanning 

Shotgun scanning uses statistical analysis of 
combinatorial libraries to predict the functional 
contributions of individual protein side-chains. 
For these predictions to be valid, two important 
conditions must be met. First, the prediction for 
any individual mutation should be independent of 
the combinatorial library used for the scan, or in 
other words, the predicted effect of an identical 
mutation in two different libraries should be the 
same. Second, the shotgun scanning predictions 
should be in good agreement with results obtained 
with affinity measurements for point-mutated 
proteins. The Fab2C4 shotgun scan results meet 
both criteria. 

The alanine and homolog-scan data sets 
contained 26 overlapping F wt/mut values (asterisks 
in Tables 3 and 4), allowing us to compare the 
predicted functional effects for identical mutations 
obtained from different libraries. As shown in 
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Figure 3, the two scans gave remarkably similar 
estimates of functional importance for identical 
mutations. Thus, data from different libraries can 
be compared with each other with high confidence, 
as the results for individual mutations are highly 
reproducible and independent of the library. 
Furthermore, these results suggest that most side- 
chains in the Fab2C4 CDRs act additively and 
independently in the binding interaction with 
ErbB2-ECD, since the effects of individual 
mutations do not appear to be significantly influ- 
enced by mutations at other CDR positions. The 
shotgun scanning predictions are also in good 
agreement with affinity data for purified point 
mutants. Shotgun homolog-scanning predicted 
that the mutation /?M34L should result in a modest 
2.5-fold reduction in affinity (Table 4), and indeed, 
the introduction of this mutation into Fab2C4 
reduced binding to ErbB2-ECD by about 2-fold 
(Table 5). In contrast, shotgun scanning identified 
residues /iN52, /zN53, and hS54 as critical com- 
ponents of a small solvent-exposed patch that was 
highly intolerant to substitutions. Again, affinity 
measurements with purified proteins confirmed 
this prediction, as all substitutions at these sites 
resulted in Fab2C4 mutants with greatly compro- 
mised antigen-binding activity (Table 5). 

Thus, the results of the two shotgun scans were 
in good agreement with each other and with the 
results obtained with purified point-mutated 
proteins. In conjunction with the Fab2C4 crystal 
structure, the scanning data provided compre- 
hensive functional maps of the Fab2C4 antigen- 
binding site. Together, the alanine and homolog- 
scanning maps allowed for the accurate definition 
of both the functional binding epitope, and also, 
the buried scaffolding side-chains that hold this 
epitope in a binding-competent conformation. The 
data should be useful in guiding the design of 
new phage-displayed libraries for further optimi- 
zation of the binding interaction between Fab2C4 
and ErbB2-ECD. Furthermore, the general shotgun 
scanning technology should facilitate the rapid 
analysis of many other protein -protein 
interactions. 



Materials and Methods 

Oligonucleotides 

DNA degeneracies are represented in the IUB code 
(K = G/T, M = A/C, R = A/G, S = G/C, W = A/T, 
Y = C/T). Degenerate codons are shown in bold text. 
The following mutagenic oligonucleotides were used for 
library constructions: 

HhAl: GCA GCT TCT GGC TTC RCT TTC RCT 
GMT KMT RCT ATG G AC TGG GTC CGT 

H1-A2: GCA GCT TCT GGC TTC ACC TTC ACC 
GAC TAT ACC ATG GMT TGG GTC CGT CAG GCC 

H2-A1: CTG GAA TGG GTT GCA GMT GYT RMC 
CCT RMC KCC GGC GGC TCT RYT TAT RMC SM A 
CGC TTC AAG GGC CGT 



H2-A2: CTG GAA TGG GTT GCA GAT GTT AAT 
SCA AAC AGT GST GST KCC ATC KMT AAC 
CAG SST KYT RMA GST CGT TTC ACT CTG AGT 

H3-A1: TAT TAT TGT GCT CGT RMC SYT GGA 
SCA KCC TTC TAC TTT GAC TAC 

H3-A2: TAT TAT TGT GCT CGT AAC CTG GST 
CCC TCT KYT KMT KYT GMT KMT TGG GGT 
CAA GGA ACC 

Hl-H: GCA GCT TCT GGC TTC ASC TTC ASC 
GAM TWC ASC MTG GAM TGG GTC CGT CAG 
GCC 

H2-H: GGC CTG GAA TGG GTT GCA GAM RTT 
RAC SCA RAC KCC GST GST KCC RTT TWC 
RAC SAA CGC TTC AAG GCC CGT 

H3-H: TAT TAT TGT GCT CGT RAC MTC GST 
SCA KCC TWC TWC TWC GAM TWC TGG GGT 
CAA GGA ACC 

Ll-AV. ACC TGC AAG GCC AGT SMA GMT GTG 
KCC RYT GST GTC GCC TGG TAT CAA 

L1-A2: GTC ACC ATC ACC TGC RMA GST KCC 
CAG GAT GYT TCT ATT GGT GYT GST TGG TAT 
CAA CAG AAA CCA 

L2-A1: AAA CTA CTG ATT TAC KCC GCT KCC 
KMT CG A KMT ACT GGA GTC CCT TCT 

L2-A2: AAA CTA CTG ATT TAC TCG GST TCC 
TAC SST TAC RCT GGA GTC CCT TCT CGC 

L3-A1: TAT TAC TGT CAA CAA KMT KMT RYT 
KMT CCT KMT ACG TTT GGA CAG GGT 

L3-A2: GCA ACT TAT TAC TGT SMA SMA TAT 
TAT ATT TAT SCA TAC RCT TTT GGA CAG GGT 
ACC 

Ll-H: GTC ACC ATC ACC TGC ARG KCC KCC 
SAA GAM RTT KCC RTT GST RTT KCC TGG TAT 
CAA CAG AAA CCA 

L2-H: AAA CTA CTG ATT TAC KCC KCC KCC 
TWC ARG TWC ASC GGA GTC CCT TCT CGC 

L3-H: GCA ACT TAT TAC TGT SAA SAA TWC 
TWC RTT TWC SCA TWC ASC TTT GGA CAG 
GGT ACC 



Construction of shotgun scanning libraries 

To display Fab2C4 on the surface of Ml 3 bacterio- 
phage, we modified a previously described phagemid 
(pS1602) designed for the display of human growth 
fused to the C-terrninal domain of the M13 gene-3 
minor coat protein (cP3). 21 Standard molecular biology 
techniques were used to replace the fragment of pS1602 
encoding human growth hormone with a DNA fragment 
encoding the light and heavy chains of Fab2C4. The 
resulting phagemid (pC2C4) contained a bicistronic 
gene under the control of the IPTG-inducible P tac 
promoter. 22 The first open reading frame encoded a poly- 
peptide consisting of the maltose binding protein 
secretion signal, followed by an epitope tag (amino acid 
sequence: MADPNRFRGKDLGG), 23 followed by the 
Fab2C4 light chain. The second open reading frame 
encoded a polypeptide consisting of the stll secretion 
signal, 24 followed by the Fab2C4 heavy chain, followed 
by cP3. Expression in E. coli resulted in the periplasmic 
secretion of free Fab2C4 light chain and Fab2C4 heavy 
chain fused to cP3, and the two chains spontaneously 
associated to assemble functional Fab2C4. E. coli cultures 
harboring pC2C4 were coinfected with M13-VCS helper 
phage (Stratagene) and grown at 37 °C without IPTG 
induction, resulting in the production of M13 bacterio- 
phage displaying Fab2C4 in a monovalent format. 
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Libraries were constructed using previously described 
methods 25 with appropriately designed "stop template" 
versions of pC2C4. For each library, we used a stop tem- 
plate which contained TAA stop codons within each of 
the CDRs to be mutated. The stop template was used as 
the template for the Kunkel mutagenesis method 26 with 
mutagenic oligonucleotides (see above) designed to 
simultaneously repair the stop codons and introduce 
mutations at the desired sites. The libraries are described 
in Table 2. 



Library sorting and binding assays 

NUNC 96- well Maxisorp immunoplates were coated 
overnight at 4 °C with capture target (either ErbB2-ECD 
or an anti-tag antibody at 5 |xg/ml) and blocked for two 
hours with bovine serum albumin (BSA) (Sigma). Phage 
from the libraries described above were propagated in 
£. coli XLl-blue with the addition of M13-VCS helper 
phage. After overnight growth at 37 °C, phage were 
concentrated by precipitation with PEG /NaCl and resus- 
pended in phosphate-buffered saline (PBS), 0.5% (w/v) 
BSA, 0.1% (v/v) Tween 20 (Sigma), as described 
previously. 25 Phage solutions (10 13 phage/ml) were 
added to the coated immunoplates. Following a two- 
hour incubation to allow for phage binding, the plates 
were washed 12 times with PBS, 0.05% Tween 20. 
Bound phage were eluted with 0.1 M HC1 for ten 
minutes and the eluant was neutralized with 1.0 M Tris 
base. Eluted phage were amplified in £. coli XLl-blue 
and used for further rounds of selection. 

Individual clones from each round of selection were 
grown in a 96-well format in 500 jxl of 2YT broth 
supplemented with carbenicillin and M13-VCS, and the 
culture supernatants were used directly in phage 
ELISAs 25 to detect phage-displayed Fab2C4 variants that 
bound to either ErbB2-ECD or anti-tag antibody. After 
one round of selection for anti-tag binding or two rounds 
of selection for ErbB2-ECD binding, greater than 50% of 
the clones exhibited positive phage ELISA signals at 
least 2-fold greater than signals on control plates coated 
with BSA. These positive clones were subjected to DNA 
sequence analysis. 

DNA sequencing and analysis 

Culture supernatants containing phage particles were 
used as templates for PCRs that amplified DNA frag- 
ments containing the light and heavy chain genes. The 
PCR primers were designed to add M13(-21) and M13R 
universal sequencing primers at either end of the ampli- 
fied fragment, thus facilitating the use of these primers 
in sequencing reactions. Amplified DNA fragments 
were sequenced using Big-Dye terminator sequencing 
reactions which were analyzed on an ABI Prism 3700 
96-capillary DNA analyzer (PE Biosystems, Foster City, 
CA). All reactions were performed in a 96-well format. 

The sequences were analyzed with the program 
SGCOUNTas described previously. 11 SGCOUNT aligned 
each DNA sequence against the wild-type DNA 
sequence by using a Needleman - Wunch pairwise align- 
ment algorithm, translated each aligned sequence of 
acceptable quality, and tabulated the occurrence of each 
natural amino acid at each position. For the ErbB2-ECD 
binding selection, the number of analyzed clones are 
indicated in parenthesis following the name of each 
library: HAa (178), HAb (67), LAa (167), LAb (85), HHa 
(89), HHb (64), LH (65). For the anti-tag antibody- 



binding selection, the following number of clones were 
analyzed for each library: HAa (94), HAb (91), LAa 
(183), Lab (72), HHa (73), HHb (73), LH (84). 



ELISA for measuring the binding of Fab2C4 mutants 
to ErbB2-ECD 

Fab2C4 and mutant proteins were produced using a 
previously described expression vector with an alkaline 
phosphatase promoter. 27 Fab2C4 mutants were con- 
structed using the Kunkel site-directed mutagenesis 
method. 2 ' 3 For protein production, expression plasmids 
were transformed into E. coli 16C9, cultures were grown 
in modified AP5 medium, and Fab proteins were 
purified using protein G-sepharose CL-4B (Amersham 
Pharmacia), as described previously. 27 Fab proteins were 
buffer exchanged into 10 mM sodium succinate, 
140 mM NaCl (pH 6.0), and concentrated using a Centri- 
con-10 (Amicon). Protein concentrations were deter- 
mined by quantitative amino acid analysis. 

The binding activities of Fab2C4 and mutants were 
measured with an ELISA. NUNC 96-well maxisorp 
immunoplates were coated overnight at 4°C with 
ErbB2-ECD (1 u.g/ml in 50 mM carbonate buffer (pH 
9.6)). The plates were blocked for one hour at room 
temperature with ELISA diluent buffer (PBS, 0.5% BSA, 
0.05% Tween 20). Serial dilutions of Fab protein were 
incubated on the ErbB2-ECD-coated plates for two 
hours at room temperature, and the plates were washed 
with PBS, 0.05% Tween 20. Bound Fab proteins were 
detected with biotinylated murine anti-human kappa 
chain antibody followed by streptavidin /horseradish 
peroxidase conjugate (Sigma), using 3,3',5,5'-tetramethyl 
benzidine (TMB) as substrate (Kirkegaard and Perry 
Laboratories, Gaithersburg, MD). Titration curves were 
fit with a four-parameter non-linear regression curve- 
fitting program (KaleidaGraph, Synergy Software) to 
determine the EC50 values, the Fab concentrations corre- 
sponding to half-maximal binding signals. The fold 
reduction in ErbB2-ECD binding activity due to each 
point mutation was determined by dividing the EC50 for 
the Fab2C4 point mutant by the EC50 for wild-type 
Fab2C4 (Table 5). 



Purification of Fab2C4 protein for 
X-ray crystallography 

Fab 2C4 was produced in E. coli 16C9 using a pre- 
viously described expression vector with an alkaline 
phosphatase promoter. 27 Cells were pelleted by centrifu- 
gation, resuspended in PBS (5 ml/g of cell paste), and 
disrupted by three passes through a Microfluidizer 
HC8000 (7000 PSI). The suspension was adjusted to 
50 mM magnesium sulfate and 0.2% (v/v) polyethylene 
imine, stirred for 30 minutes, and centrifuged for one 
hour in a Sorval RC3B centrifuge (4500 rpm) to remove 
solids. The supernatant was decanted and sterile filtered 
(0.22 (xm). A Gammabind + protein G Sepharose column 
(Amersham Pharmacia) was equilibrated in PBS, the 
supernatant was loaded at 40 ml/ml of resin, and eluted 
in 0.1 M acetic acid, 25 mM NaCl (pH 2.8). The eluant 
was adjusted to pH 6.0 with 2.0 M Tris base, mixed with 
an equal volume of 1.0 M sodium sulfate, sterile filtered 
(0.22 u.m), and loaded on a J. T. Baker Hi-Propyl column 
(Mallinckrodt-Baker, PhuTipsburg, NJ) at 5mg/ml of 
resin. Fab2C4 protein was eluted with a 20-column 
volume gradient from 0.5 M sodium sulfate, 10 mM 
succinate (pH 5.0) to 10 mM succinate (pH 5.0). The 
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Hi-propyl pool was diluted to a conductivity of 2.5 mS 
with purified water and loaded on a J. T. Baker ABX 
column (Mallinckrodt-Baker, Phillipsburg, NJ) at 
1.0 mg/ml of resin. The ABX column was eluted with a 
20 column volume gradient from 50 mM Hepes (pH 7.1) 
to 100 mM NaCl, 50 mM Hepes (pH 7.1). The resulting 
pool was concentrated in an Amicon stirred cell with a 
YM10 membrane (Millipore, Bedford, MA) and formu- 
lated in 10 mM succinate (pH 5.0) on a sephadex G-25 
column (Amersham Pharmacia) (0.1 ml /ml of resin). 



Crystallization and data collection 

Prior to crystallization experiments, Fab2C4 protein 
was dialyzed against deionized water, then concentrated 
to 22.5 mg/ml using a Centricon 10 microconcentrator 
(Millipore, Bedford, MA). Crystallization was performed 
with the sitting drop vapor diffusion method and used 
2 ul protein solution and 2 jxl precipitant (35-45% 
saturated (NH^SO*, 0.1 M Tris-HCl (pH 8.0)). After 24 
hours, the drops were microseeded with 1.0 u.1 of serial 
dilutions of a fresh seed stock solution. Thin, plate-like 
crystals appeared within hours, and grew to a maximum 
size of 0.1 mm x 0.05 mm x 0.01 mm within one week. 
Crystals were harvested into a cryo-protectant solution 
consisting of 45% saturated (NHO2SO4, 0.1 M Tris-HCl, 
20% (v/v) glycerol (pH 8.0), and immediately flash 
cooled in liquid nitrogen. Initially, a data set complete to 
2.7 A was collected using a Mar image plate detector 
mounted on a rotating anode X-ray source operating at 
a wavelength of 1.5418 A. This data set was used for the 
molecular replacement calculations and o for the initial 
refinement steps. Later, a separate 1.8 A data set was 
collected from the same specimen at the Advanced 
Light Source, Beamline 5.0.2 at a wavelength of 1.1 A. 
The data were integrated using the program 
MOSFLM 28 - 29 and scaled using the program SCALA. 30 - 31 
Intensities were converted to amplitudes by the method 
of French & Wilson 32 using the program TRUNCATE, 
and Free R flags were assigned using the program 
UNIQUE. 31 Data statistics are reported in Table 6. 



Structure determination and refinement 

The structure was determined by molecular replace- 
ment using the coordinates of Fab4D5 version 4 (PDB 
code lfvd) 12 o and the program AMORE. 31 - 33 All data 
between 10 A and 3 A were used. The highest peak in 
the rotation function search had a correlation coefficient 
(CC) of 0.28, while the next highest peak had a CC of 
0.18. The correct solution was readily identified in the 
translation function, with a CC of 0.38 (next highest 
0.20) and an R-factor of 49% (next best 54.2%). Rigid 
body refinement further improved the model, producing 
a CC of 47.3%, and an R-factor of 47.2%. The single 
molecule in the asymmetric unit of these crystals results 
in a solvent content of 42% and a corresponding 
Matthews coefficient of 2.1 A 3 /Da. At this point, non- 
identical residues between Fab4D5 and Fab2C4 were 
removed from the model and the model was subjected 
to rigid body refinement using the program CNX 34 
(MSI, San Diego, CA), and all data between 6.0 A and 
2.7 A, treating the variable and constant domains of the 
heavy and light chains as independent groups. This 
reduced the R-factor to 46.9% (Rf^ = 46.6%). Torsion 
angle molecular dynamics, followed by Powell niinimi- 
zation and grouped (main-chain and side-chain J B- factor 
refinement reduced the R-factor against 8-2.7 A data to 



32.3% (Rfree = 42%). Automatic refinement continued 
using the high resolution data, this time using the 
Cartesian molecular dynamics simulated annealing 
protocol in CNX. The R-factor at this point was 27.1% 
(Rf ree = 30.5%). Inspection of Sigma A weighted maps 3235 
clearly indicated the conformations of the omitted resi- 
dues, and 12 cycles of automatic refinement, followed 
by manual rebuilding, resulted in the final model, 
which consists of residues 1-214 of the light chain, resi- 
dues 1-223 of the heavy chain, 382 water molecules, 
and two sulfate ions. The final R-factor was 19.7% 
(Rfree = 23.0%). The refinement statistics are shown in 
Table 6. 



Protein Data Bank accession number 

The coordinates and structure factors of Fab2C4 have 
been deposited with the Research Collaboratory for 
Structural Bioinformatics PDB 36 under accession number 
1L7I. 
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Human anti-CD30 recombinant antibodies by guided 
phage antibody selection using cell panning 

A Klimka 1 - 2 , B Matthey 1 , RC Roovers 2 , S Barth 1 , J-W Arends 2 A Engert 1 and HR Hoogenboom 2 

laboratory of Immunotherapy, Department of Internal Medicine I, University Hospital Cologne, Joseph Stetzmann Str. 9, 50931 Cologne, Germany; 
'Department of Pathology. Maastricht University, PO Box 5616, 6200 MD Maastricht, the Netherlands 

Summary In various clinical studies, Hodgkin's patients have been treated with anti-CD30 immune-therapeutic agents and have shown 
promising responses. One of the problems that appeared from these studies Is the development of an immune response against the non- 
human therapeutics, which limits repeated administration and reduces efficacy. We have set out to make a recombinant, human anti-CD30 
single-chain variable fragment (scFv) antibody, which may serve as a targeting moiety with reduced immunogenicity and more rapid tumour 
penetration in similar clinical applications. Rather than selecting a naive phage antibody library on recombinant CD30 antigen, we used 
guided selection of a murine antibody in combination with panning on the CD30-positive cell line L540. The murine monoclonal antibody Ki-4 
was chosen as starting antibody, because it inhibits the shedding of the extracellular part of the CD30 antigen. This makes the antibody better 
suited for C030-targeting than most other a nti-CD30 antibodies. We have previously isolated the murine Ki-4 scFv by selecting a mini-library 
of hybridoma-derived phage scFv-antibodies via panning on 1540 cells. Here, we report that phage display technology was successfully used 
to obtain a human Ki-4 scFv version by guided selection. The murine variable heavy (VH) and light (VL) chain genes of the Kh4 scFv were 
sequentially replaced by human V gene repertoires, while retaining only the major determinant for epitope-specificity: the heavy-chain 
complementarity determining region 3 (CDR3) of murine Ki-4. After two rounds of chain shuffling and selection by panning on L540 cells, a 
fully human ant>CD30 scFv was selected. It competes with the parental monoclonal antibody Ki-4 for binding to CD30, inhibits the shedding 
of the extracellular part of the CD30 receptor from L540 cells and is thus a promising candidate for the generation of anti-CD30 
immunotherapeutics, © 2000 Cancer Research Campaign 

Keywords: CD30; phage display; chain shuffling; human antibody; guided selection 



Although monoclonal antibodies (moab) raised by hybridoma 
technology (KShler and Milstein, 1975) have been demonstrated 
to be very useful in research and diagnosis, they are somewhat 
problematic as binding moieties in immunomerapeutic agents for 
the treatment of tumours. Apart from their relatively large size 
( 1 50 kDa), which makes it difficult to penetrate into solid mmours, 
these non-human antibodies generate an immune response 
resulting in serious side-effects such as serum sickness or anaphy- 
lactic shock, which prevent long-term treatment of cancer patients 
(Shawler et al, 1 985). It is also documented that this human anti- 
mouse antibody (HAMA) response causes a rapid blood clearance 
of these reagents, which diminishes their efficacy (Khazaeli et al 5 
1994). 

To circumvent these problems, two strategies have been 
followed First, a reduction of the molecular size of the binding 
moiety using Fab fragments or even just the variable fragments of 
an antibody as a single-chain variable fragment (scFv) has signifi- 
cant ly reduced the target surface for an immune response and thus 
the immunogenicity. Secondly, the use of humanized proteins like 
chimaeric or CDR-grafted, or even fully human antibodies or anti- 
body fragments, lias been demonstrated to reduce their immuno- 
genicity (Meredith et al, 1993). 
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Because of teclinical problems and difficulties in retrieving suit- 
able human donors, it is complicated to raise human hybridomas 
by conventional techniques. However, the progress in molecular 
biology lias offered different ways to evade this restriction. One 
possibility is the use of transgenic mice earning human 
immunoglobulin genes. These mice can be used to generate 
hybridomas secreting human antibodies (Bruggemann and 
Ncubcrgcr, 1996). Another way is the use of human V-gcnc 
libraries expressed and displayed on phage and selection of 
antigen-specific antibodies therefrom (Hoogenboom. 1997; 
Winter et al, 1994). These libraries can be derived lrom immu- 
nized or non-immunized donors or even generated synthetically 
(Hoogenboom et al, 1998). Indeed, from very targe pliage 
libraries, high-affinity antibodies to many different target antigens 
can be selected (Hoogenboom, 1997). This in vitro selection 
procedure is subjected to a series of biases introduced by library 
preparation, selection conditions and the screening protocol. 
Sttong biases in selected populations can arise, in particular when 
selecting on complex antigenic targets (Hoogenboom et al, 1999; 
Persic etal, 1999). 

Therefore, it sometimes remains difficult to retrieve antibodies 
with desired properties like recognition of a unique epitope, induc- 
tion of a r3ost-bmdiiig signal transduction or internalization upon 
binding to a celt-surface receptor on the target cell (McCail et al, 
1 998). Hybridoma-derived antibodies with such characteristics are 
sometimes available, and may be converted to human versions 
using a method tenned 'guided selection' (Jespers et al, 1 994); by 
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two consecutive chain-shuffling procedures, the rodent antibody 
domains are swapped for human domains, using phage display 
technology (library construction and selection on antigen) to 
retrieve the best-matching partner. Our goal was to obtain a fully 
human antibody from the well-characterized murine moab Ki-4, 
which recognizes the CD30 receptor. 

CD30 was originally identified by Schwab et al (1982) as the 
antigen abundantly expressed on Hodgkin-Recd Sternberg cells 
(H-RS) in primary Hodgkin's lymphoma and recognized by the 
first anti-CD30 moab Ki- 1 . Expression of CD30 in high copy 
numbers on the cell surface has also been reported for a subset of 
non-Modgkin lymphomas (NHL), virally transformed B- and 
T-cell lines, a subform of large-cell anaplastic lymphoma (CD30*- 
LCAL), embryonal carcinomas, malignant melanomas and 
mesenchymal tumours (Gruss and Dower, 1995). The CD30 
receptor is therefore a useful clinical and pathological tumour 
marker for these diseases and a good target tor immunotherapy. 

Here we report the synthesis of a human anti«CD30 scFv 
(hAK30) on the basis of the murine anti-CD30 moab Kh4. Murine 
moab Ki-4 f which shows no detectable cross-reactivity with vital 
human organs, has successfully been used as part of a chemically 
linked ricin A immunotoxin in vivo (Schnell el al, 1995) mid also 
as a scFv in a Psetidomonas exotoxin A-bascd recombinant 
immunotoxin in vitro (KJimka et al, 1999). Therefore, we 
exchanged the murine variable heavy (VH) and light (VL) chain 
genes with human counterparts with respective selections on the 
CD30-po$itive Hodgkin cell line L54Q. This strategy allowed the 
construction of a fully human anti-CD30 scFv (hAK30) with the 
same binding specificity 7 as moab KM, and in which only me 
VH(CDR3) and framework 4 sequences are derived from the 
parental antibody. This scFv may serve as a useful building block 
for the synthesis and engineering of different fusion proteins, such 
as scFv coupled to toxins, enzymes, or. in connection with other 
targeting molecules, as bispecific agents (Huston et al, 1 993). It is 
a promising candidate to use as inimunothcrapcutic agent for the 
treatment of CD30-positive malignancies. 



MATERIAL AND METHODS 

Cell lines 

The Hodgkin-derivcd cell line L540 (Diehl et al, 1981) and the 
hybridoma cell lines BW702 (Bosslet et al, 1989), Ki-3, KM, Ki- 
6, Ki-7 (Hom-Lohrens et al, 1995) and BerH2 (Schwarting et al, 
1989) were maintained in RPM1 1640 medium (GIBCO-BRL, 
Rockville, MD, USA) supplemented with 10% (v/v) FCS, 100 ug 
ml" 1 streptomycin, 200 units ml' 1 penicillin and 2 mM L-gluta- 
mine (10% FCS-medium). All cells were culuued at 37°C in a 5% 
C0 2 hiunidified atmosphere. 

Bacterial strains and plasmids 

E.coli XL 1 -Blue (supE44, hsdR17, recAl, endAl, gyr s A46, thi, 
relA I , lacF'. proA + B * lacl*, lacZ_Ml 5, Tnl0(tet r )] were obtained 
from Stratagene (La Jolla, CA, USA). E.coli TGI (KI2_(lac-pro), 
supK, thi ; hsdD5/F'traD36, proA* Br , lacl«, lacZ_MI5)andE.co// 
MB2I5I (K12Jlac-pro), ara, nal r , thi/F, proA> B\ kcl\ 
lacZ_M15) were purchased from Pharmacia (Uppsala, Sweden). 
The phagemid vector pCANTAB6 (McCatTerty et al, 1 994) is used 
for N-terminal fusion of scFv fragments to the minor coat protein 
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p3 of filamentous phage Ml 3 using Sfi I (Nco lyNot 1 restriction 
sites. An amber-stop codon between the scFv-gene and me bacte- 
riophage gene 3 allows the expression of soluble fragment or 
phage-displayed scFv, in an Rcoli non-suppressor or suppressor 
strain, respectively. 

Chain shuffling of murine Ki-4 V-genes 

'llie murine Ki-4 scFv was synthesized as described (Klimka et al, 
1999). From this scFv, the CDR3-linker-VL-gene fragment was 
amplified by polymerase chain reaction (PCR) using 30 cycles of 
94°C for 1 min, 55°C for 1 min and 72°C for 2 mm, with the 
primers VH-FR3-BACK (5'-GAC ACG GCY GTR TAT TAC 
TGT-3') and FD-TCT-SEQ (5'-TTT GTC GTC ITT CCA GAC 
GTT AGT-3') and the proof-reading P/w-polymerase (Stratagene, 
La Jolla, CA, USA) according to the manufacturer's instructions. 
Simultaneous!)', hmnan VH genes lacking the CDR3-FR4 
sequence were amplified from the pHENl -human scFv repertoire 
made by Marks et al (1991), using the primers pUC-REV (5'-CAG 
GAA ACA GCT ATG AC-3') and VH-FR3-FOR (5'-ACA GTA 
ATA YAC RGC CGT GTC-3'). For PCR assembly of the ampli- 
fied fragments, 250 ng of each were combined in a 50 jil mixture 
and cycled seven times (94 °C for 1.5 min, 65°C for 1 min and 
72 °C for 2 min) to join the fragments. The reaction mixture was 
then amplified for 30 cycles (94°C for 1 min, 55°C for 2 min and 
72°C for 2 min) after the addition of the outer PCR primers pUC- 
REV/FD-TET-SEQ. Assembly products were digested with Sfi 
1/Not I and ligated into the phagemid vector pCANTAB6. The 
ligation mix was purified by phenol extraction and ethanol precip- 
itation and dissolved in 20 ul ftp. The DNA solution was trans- 
fected into 1 00 ul E.coli TGI by electroporation as described 
elsewhere (Dower et aL 1 988). The cells were grown for 1 h in 
2xTV medium at 37 6 C before plating on 2xTY agar medium 
containing 100 ug ampicillin ml~ l and 2% (w/v) glucose 
(2xlT-Amp-Glu). 

Five different selected human VH genes, determined by DNA- 
fingerprint analysis as described elsewhere (Marks et al, 1991) 
from 20 CD30-reactive half-human scFvs, were amplified with 
primers pUC-REVmil-FOR-Xho (5'~CCG OCT CCA CCA 
CTC GAG ACG GTG ACC GTG GTC CC-3') using Pfu-poly- 
merase, ligated into pCANTAB6 using restriction enzymes Sfi 
I/Xho I and clcctroporatcd into E.coli XLl -Blue. After sequencing 
of the human VH genes, they were cloned into the pHENl-VL 
repertoire (Marks et al, 1 991) using the restriction sites Sfi I/Xho I 
and transfected into E.coli TGI by electroporation as described 
above. After selection, the human anti-CD30 scFv (hAK30) was 
finally cloned into pCANTAB6 using the restriction enzymes 
Sfil/Notl for expression as Mis-tagged protein. 

Selection of phage on the Hodgkin-derived cell line 
L540 

fhe resulting rq>ertoires of transformed bacteria containing the 
murine Ki-4 VL linked to human VH repertoire in phagemid 
vector pCANTAB6 or selected human VH-genes linked to the 
human VL repertoire in pHENl , were rescued with helper phage 
Ml 3K07 as described (Marks et al, 1 991 ). The selection procedure 
is described elsewhere (Klimka et al, 1999), Briefly, 5 x 10 s L540 
cells were incubated with 1 ml of 1 x 10 13 cfu m!" 1 phage in 2% 
(w/v) MPBS (2% Marvel skimmed milk powder in PBS) for 1 h at 
room temperature (RT). After washing the cells ten times with 
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5 ml 2% MPBS and two times with 5 ml PBS by spinning (300 £, 
3 in in, RT) and ^suspending respectively, binding phage were 
eluied with 50 mM 11C1 and remaining cell debris was spun down 
(300 g, 5 min, RT) after neutralization widi 1 M Tris-Cl, pH 7.4. 
Phage-containing supemaUmt (SN) was mixed with 3 ml 
2xTY-GIu medium and used to transfect logarithmically grow- 
ing E.coli TGI cells for 30 min at 37°C before plating on 
2xTY-Amp-GIu agar medium. 

FACS analysis 

Cell binding of phage-displayed scFvs w f as demonstrated by FACS 
analysis. 5 x I0 5 L540 target cells were washed in PBS containing 
2% (w/v) skimmed milk powder and 0.05% (w/v) sodium azide 
(2% MPBS/N r ) and then incubated for I h at 4°C with the respec- 
tive phage or moabs Ki-3 or Ki-4 in 2% MPBS/N^- respectively. 
Bound phage were detected with a sheep anti-fd serum 
(Pharmacia, Uppsala, Sweden; 0.02% (v/v) in 2% MPBS/N^) and 
FlTC-labelled rabbit-anti-sheep IgG (Dianova, Hamburg, 
Germany; 2% (v/v) in MPBS/N,-). Bound monoclonal antibodies 
were detected with FlTC-conjugaled goat-anti-mouse IgG (Becton 

6 Dickinson, Heidelberg, Germany); cells were analysed on a 
FACScan (Becton & Dickinson). For competition FACS analysis, 
approximately 10' 2 cfu of phage displaying scFv were mixed with 
50 ui of unpurified supernatant from hybridomas secreting moab 
Ki-3 or moab Ki-4, respectively, resulting in a phage vs inoab ratio 
of approximately 1/1 . The mixtures were incubated with the target 
cells and bound phage were subsequently detected as described. 

Sequencing 

The scFv-genes were sequenced by the dideoxy chain termination 
method (Sanger et al 5 1977) using Dye-Terminator mix (Perkin 
Elmer, Norwalk, CO, USA) and the oligonucleotides FD-TET- 
SEQ and pUC-REV Products of the sequencing reaction were 
analysed on a semi-automated AB1 Prism sequencer (Perkin 
Elmer). The nucleic acid sequences of the V regions were 
compared to the Rabat database of V genes (Kabat and Wu, 1991 ) 
and Sanger Centre database (littp://www> sanger.ac.uk) to deter- 
mine the V-gene family and germline V-gene segments. 

Purification of recombinant, human, soluble CD30-His 

Cloning of the extracellular part of human CD30 receptor fused to 
a Mis 6 -tag into the eukaryotic expression vector pcDNA3 
(Invitrogen, Groningen, The Netherlands) is described elsewhere 
(Barth et al> 2000). 250 ml supernatant of COS-1 cells transfected 
with sCD30-His-pcDNA3 plasmtd was collected, filtered and 
incubated with 2 ml Talon™ resin (Clontech, Heidelberg, 
Gennany) for 2 h at 4°C for I MAC purification. The resin was 
subsequently washed with Tris-buffer (20 mM Trisbase, 100 mM 
NaCl, pH 8.0) and Tris-butTer, 5 mM linidazol until the OD 2S0 mi 
dropped to 0.001. The sCD30-His protein was then cluted with 
250 mM Imidazol in Tris-butTer and dialyscd against PBS ovn 
at4°C. 

Purification of scFv 

E.coli HB2I51, harbouring tlte respective scFv genes in 
pCANTAB6 were used to inoculate 750 ml of 2xTY medium 
containing 100 ug ml" 1 ampicillin and 0.1% (w/v) glucose. The 
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culture was grown at 37°C to an OD^ m of 0.9 and then supple- 
mented with I mM isorjropylmio-p-D-galactoside (fPTG) for 
induction of soluble scFv expression. After 4 h of induction at 
30°C. the cells were pelleted and resuspended in 8 ml ice-cold 
TES (200 mMTris-HCl; 0.5 mM HDTA; 500 mM sucrose). After 
incubation for 5 min on ice, 8.8 ml of TES/FL.O (1:3) were added 
and the bacterial suspension was incubated on ice for an additional 
20 min. Bacteria were pelleted, SN was collected and the pellet 
was resuspended in 10 ml TES/15 mM MgS0 4 and incubated on 
ice for 15 min. After centrifugation for 5 min at 300 # the super- 
natants were mixed and centrifuged at 1 3 000 g for 1 0 min lo 
remove cell debris. The resulting periplasmic fraction was dial- 
ysed against Tris-buffer (20 mM Trisbasc, 100 mM NaCl, pH 8.0) 
ovn at 4°C and the scFvs were purified by 1MAC using Talon™ 
resin (Clontech, Palo Alto, USA) as described for the sCD30-His 
protein. 

*fhe human scFv hAK30 was additionally expressed under high- 
salt stress induction as described elsewhere (Barth et al, 2000). In 
brief, 2 L bacterial culture were grown at 28°C in TB-medium 
containing 0.5 mM ZnCl, and 0.1 M potassium phosphate buffer, 
pH 7.5 till OD 600nro of 1.6. The culture was supplemented with 
0.5 M sorbitol, 0.7 M NaCl, lOmM betain and after 15 min 
expression was induced by addition of 1 mM IPTG. After 
oveniight growth, bacteria were centrifuged and the pellet was 
snap-frozen in liquid nitrogen and resuspended in 75 mM Tris- 
butler, pH 8.0 containing 10% glycerol, 300 mM NaCl ? 2 mM 
ED'LA, 5 mM DTT and Complete™ protease inhibitor 
(Boehringer Mannheim, Mannheim. Gennany). Proteins were 
extracted by somfication and centrifugation, desalted by gelchro- 
matography using a desalting column (Pliarmaeia, Uppsala, 
Sweden) and scFv was isolated by 1M/\C using Ni-NTA resin 
(Qiagcn, Hilden, Germany). 

Eluted protein was thoroughly dialysed against PBS and visual- 
ized by gelfiltration, SDS-PAGE and immunoblotting. The final 
concentration was determined from a scanned Coomassie-statned 
SDS-PAGE with BSA-dilutions as standards and performing 
densitometrical analysis with Multi-Analyst software (Bic~Rad. 
Munich, Germany). 

Determination of relative binding affinities of anti-CD30 
antibodies 

To detennine the relative binding affinities of the anti-CD 30 anti- 
bodies, purified recombinant sCD30-His (70 nM) was incubated 
for 1 h at RT in duplicates, with dilution scries of the respective 
purified scFvs, the Ki-4 Fab fragment prepared as described else- 
where (Smith, 1993), or the moab Ki-4, respectively. Unbound 
sCD30-His antigen was detected in a CD30 (Ki- 1 antigen)-EL!SA 
kit (DAKCX Glostmp i Denmark) where the coated anti-CD30 anti- 
body BerH2 binds to the same CD30-epitope as the investigated 
antibodies. sCD30-His captured by BerH2 was detected by perox- 
idasc-conjugated anti-CD30 antibody Ki-1, which binds to a 
different epitope. The ELISA was performed according to the 
manufacturer's instructions and extinction at 450 nm wras 
measured, The antibody concentration at which the OD 430 dropped 
to 50% of maximum extinction was taken as the apparent Kj. 

Measurement of shed sCD30 receptor 

2 x I0 5 L540 cells were w r ashed tliree times with 10 ml fresh 10% 
FCS medium and incubated with 1/10 diluted supeniatants of 
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Table 1 Selection of half-human (A) and human (B) anti-CD30 phage antibodies on Hodgkin cell line L540. 



Phage clones 



Input titre 
(cfu) 



Output titre 
(cfu) 



Ratio 
(output/Input) 



Frequency of 
positive clones in 
whole-cell ELISA* 



Before selection 

1st round of selection 

2nd round of selection 

J 

Before selection 
1st round of selection 
2nd round of selection 
3rd round of selection 



4x10" 
2 x 10 ,a 



2 x 10" 
4 x 10" 
6x10" 



2x10 7 
4x10* 



2x10* 
1 x10 ? 
5x10* 



5x10r 7 
2x10^ 



1 X10- 7 
2.5 x 10"' 
8.3 x 10"* 



Oof 94(0%) 
47 of 94 (50%) 
7S of 94(80%) 

n.d. 

n.d. 
Oof 94(0%) 
7 of 93 (8%) 



•Clones have been stated as positive if OD 490ftm was three times higher than background; cfu, colony forming unit; n.d., not determined. 



mVH 



mVL 



gene 3 



Murine Ki-4 scFv 
mVH ^^mVL 

Antigen on cell surface 



human anti-CD30 scFv 



/ 



hVH 



hVL 



Antigen on cell surface 

Rescue of phage and selection 
for Nnders using the o&IHine L540 



Linker 

Amplification of murine 
VL-gene including the VH- 
CDR3 and assembly with 
human VH-gene repertoire 



VH- \ 
*h a % VH-i 

toire ^ 



Amplification of hVH inducting 
the murine VH-CDR3 and 
Cloning into hVL repertoire 
, using SfiUXho i restriction sites 



hVH 



hVLs 



•segment-shuffling 
hVHs mVL 



gene 3 



Linker 



I Rescue of phage and selection for binders 
• using the CO30 expressing cell line L540 

hVH Linker mVL gene 3 

f ^--v- ■>! =3 — 



/ 



VL-gene' shuffling 
gene 3 



Figure 1 Schematic drawing of the chain-shuffling procedure used for the guided selection of the human anti-CO30 scFv hAK30. The gene 3 encodes the 
phage minor coat protein p3 and is part of the phagmid vector pCANTAB6, 



different anli-CD30 hybridomas or approx. 0,5 ug ml" 1 purified 
Ki-4 Fab- fragment, mKi-4 scFv, A 1 2 scFv or hAK30 scFv in 1 ml 
10% FCS medium, respectively, to ensure an excess of antibody 
against the CD30 receptor on the cell surfaces. After 2 h, the cells 
were washed three times in 10 ml 10% FCS medium by centrif le- 
gation (300 and resuspension to remove unbound antibodies, 
before the cells were incubated for further 24 h. 100 ul of cell-free 
supematants were checked for the level of shed extracellular 
CD30 receptor using the CD30 (Ki-1 antigen>ELISA kit (DAKCX 
Glostrup, Denmark). Relative OD iS0 extinction was determined 
and compared to the sCD30-level of cells incubated with 
hybridoma supernatant of an anti-GD2 antibody (BW702) as 
control 

RESULTS 

Cloning of V genes and selection of the half-human and 
human anti-CD30 scFv 

To retrieve a fully human anti-CD30 scFv, the strategy of 'guided 
selection' (Figure 1) was followed using a recently-cloned murine 
anti-CD30 scFv (mKi-4 scFv) as guiding molecule. First, the 
CDR3-linker-VL gene fragment of the murine anti-CD30 Ki-4 
scFv was combined with a repertoire of CDR3- truncated human 
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VH genes taken from a repertoire of 1 .8 x 10 s human scFv clones 
(Marks et al, 1 991), Phage displaying these combinatorial scFvs 
were selected for binding to the CD30-positive cell line L540. As 
documented in Table 1A, two rounds of selection and amplifica- 
tion were sufficient to enrich for CD30-binding, half-human scFv 
bearing phage (human VH-murine VL) up to 80%, as determined 
in a whole-cell ELISA using L540 cells. DNA-tlngerprint analysis 
of 12 individual clones with the restriction enzyme BstN I 
revealed five different patterns in DNA-gel electrophoresis 
(Figure 2A). The scFv-gencs of five representative clones were 
sequenced and the deduced amino-acid sequences were compared 
widi die Kabat database and the Sanger Centre database of human 
VM-genes to determine their V-genc family and their closest 
germline match. 

As depicted in Table 2, all five V-geues belong to the VH-I 
family; with two VH-genes showing the highest homology to the 
VI I DP-75 segment. This segment is also the gene with die highest 
homology towards the murine VH sequence. The deduced amino- 
acid sequences of the human and murine Ki-4 heavy-chain CDRI 
and CDR2 show a homology of 23-50% (Table 3). However, 
structural analyses, as far as they can be predicted from the amino- 
acid sequence (Chothia et al, 1989; 1992), revealed that similar 
classes of canonical structures for the human and the murine 
VH-gencs occurred, 
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Table 3 V-gene classifications, structural predictions of the CDR-lcops and homologies of V-genes involved in the chain -shuffling procedure 



V-genes 


V-gene family* 


Predicted canonical structure of 
CDR loops* 
H/L 1 H/L 2 H/L 3 


Human germline 
gene with closest 
deduced protein 
sequence* 


Amino-acid sequence 
homology (%) of CDRs 
towards murine Ki-4 


mVH-Ki-4 


Mo-VH VII 


1 


2 


n.a. 


VH DP-75 


100 


hVHA9 


Hu-VH1 


1 


2/3 


n.a. 


VHhvlMOt 


36 


hVH A3 


Hu-VH1 


1 


2 


n.a. 


VHVHGL-1.8 


32 


hVH A4 


Hu-VH1 


1 


2 


n.a. 


VH DP-10 


23 


hVH E2 


Hu-VH1 


1 


2/3 


n.a. 


VH DP-75 


50 


hVH A12 


Hu-VH1 


1 


2/3 


n.a. 


VH DP-75 


50 


(hAK30) 














mVUKM 


Mo-VkXXI 


2 


1 


1 


VkDPK-24 


100 


hVL-4 (hAK30) 


Hu-Vk1 


2 


1 


1 


V*L12a+ 


41 



■V-gene families assigned to Kabat database (http://immuno.bme.nwu.edu/famgroup.htmf); ^Canonical structures were determined according to Chothia et al 
(1989; 1992); e germline genes assigned to Sanger Centre database (http://www.sanger.acuk); n.a., not applicable 



A 




Figure 2 Bst Nl fingerprint-analysis of poslive scFv clones determined by whole-cell ELISA using cell line L540. The scFv inserts were PCR-amplified from 
individual colonies using vector-based primers according to Marks et al (1991), The products were digested with Bst Nl and analysed on agarose gels. 
M, 100 bp molecular weight marker. <A) Digests from colonics with half-human scFvs after 1 round of selection (lanes 1 to 10) and 2 rounds of selection 
(lanes 11 to 22). (B) Lanes 1 to 7 are digest, from colonies with human scFvs after 3 rounds of selection. 



The five selected human. VH-genes were PCR-amplificd and 
cloned into the phagemid vector pCANTAB6. After sequencing 
the VH-genes once more, they were pooled and cloned into a 4.5 x 
JO 6 member human (h)VL phage antibody library in pHEN-J 
(Marks et al, 1 99 I) resulting in a combinatorial library of 8 x ID 6 
individual clones. Three rounds of phage selection and amplifica- 
tion were performed using the Hodgkin-derived cell line L540, 
which resulted in 8% binders in a whole-cell ELISA (Table IB). 
DNA-fingerprint analysis showed that all positive clones contain 
the same human VH- (from half-human clone A 1 2) and human 
VI.- gene (Figure 213), which was subsequently confirmed by 
sequencing two of these clones. The deduced amino-acid sequence 
of the selected human VL-gene (Table 2) shows that it possesses a 
41%-homology to the parental murine VL-gene in the CDR 
regions and retains similar structural elements (Table 3). The 
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DNA-sequence of the final human anti-CD30 scf v hAK30 was 
submitted to GenBank (accession number AF 1 1 7956). 

Binding properties of the half-human and human anti- 
CD30 scFvs 

To verify binding specificity of the scFvs against the CD30- 
epitope recognized by the monoclonal Ki-4 antibody, competition 
experiments were perfonned and evaluated by FACS analysis. As 
shown in Figure 3, binding of the selected scFvs displayed on 
phage was partially but specifically blocked by the parental Ki-4 
moab, but noi by the monoclonal Ki-3 antibody, which recognizes 
a different epitope on the CD30 antigen (shown for mK.i-4 scFv, 
h/mAI2 scFv, and human hAK30 scFv). The scF- v-genes were 
subsequently expressed in E. coli non-suppressor strain HB2 1 5 1 
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Fluorescence intensity 



Figure 3 Histograms of FACS-analysis for determination of the CD30- 
epitope specificily of the selected anti-CO30 scFvs. (A) L540-celfe were 
incubated with anti-CD30 Ki-3- (filled area). KM (unfilled area) hybridoma- 
supematant or PBS (dotted line) and binding was detected by FITC- 
conjugated goat-anti-mouse igG antibody. (B) L540 ceils were incubated with 
phage displaying no scFv (dotted line) or phage displaying half-human scFv 
A12 (black line). 1540 cells were incubated with phage-antibodies rnKi-4 (C), 
h/mA12 (D) or hAK30 (E) and additionally with anti-CD30 moab Ki-3- (black 
line) or KM- (dotted line) hybridoma -supernatant, respectively. Binding of 
phage-antibodies was subsequently detected using sheep~anti-M13-serum 
and FITC-con)ugated rabbii-anH-sheep-IgG antibody. 



and purified by IMAC. The typical yield of purified scFv was 
approximately 1 50 \xg L~ ! bacterial culture performing a standard 
periplastnic extraction, or twice as much using a modified protocol 
(see Material and methods). 

The relative binding affinities were determined by ELISA using 
a defined concentration of purified sCD30-His protein as antigen 
and dilution series of the indicated anti-CD30 antibodies (Figure 
4). Purified scFv antibodies consisted of at least 95% nxonomeric 
molecules demonstrated by gelfiltration (data not shown). Antigen 
and antibodies were incubated in solution and unbound antigen 
was subsequently quantified with a coated anti-CD30 antibody, 
recognizing the same epitope as the investigated antibodies. The 
antibody concentration at which 50% of the antigen was bound at 
equilibrium was taken as die apparent Kj. The relative affinities of 
the moab Ki-4 Fab-fragment, the murine Ki-4 scFv and the half- 
human anti-CD30 scFv A 12 are approximately 10-fold higher than 
the affinity of the human scFv hAK30 (Table 4), but I (Mold lower 
than the whole, bivalent monoclonal antibody KM. 

Shedding-inhibition of the extracellular part of the 
CD30 receptor 

To investigate the influence of our recombinant anli-CD30 anti- 
bodies on the shedding of the extracellular part of the CD30 



Table 4 Apparent affinities of anti-CD30 antibodies 



Anti-CD30 antibody 


K d (M) 


moab KM 


4x10- w 


Ki-4 Fab-fragment 


5x10-* 


mKM scFv 


3x10-* 


h/mA12 scFv 


7x10-* 


hAK30 scFv 


3x10-* 



0.175 




Antibody concentration (M) 

Figure 4 Apparent binding affinities of anti-CD30 antfcodies using 

recombinant sCO30-His antigen. Dilution series of anti-CD30 antibodies 

moab KM ~+~ f KM Fab-fragment , mKM scFv 

h/mA12 scFv -~0— and hAK30 scFv —0~-vvere incubated with recombinant 

sCD30-His protein and unbound antigen was detected by CD30-ELISA 

(DAKO). 



0,3 




Figure 5 Influence of anthCD30 antibodies towards naturaBy occuring 
CD30 receptor cleavage from Hodg kin-derived L540 cell line. Cefls were 
incubated for 2 h with indicated antibodies and shed CO30 receptor was 
detected by CD30-ELISA (DAKO). Value of relative OD^ of the control, 
using an irrelevant antM3D2 antibody (BW702), was set as zero baseline. 



receptor, L540 celts were incubated with supernatants of different 
anli-CD30 hybridomas or purified recombinant anti-CD30 scFvs, 
respectively. After 2 h, the cells were thoroughly washed with 
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medium to deplete unbound antibodies. After another 24 h of incu- 
bation, supeniatants were checked for sCD30-level in a CD30 (Ki- 
1 Antigen) ELISA kit (DAKO) in duplicates. Figure 5 shows that, 
as was described by Horn-Lohrcns et al (1995), KM and BcrH2 
strongly inhibit the shedding of the extracellular part of CD30 
receptor (sCD30). whereas Ki-3> Ki~6 and Ki-7 increased the 
sCD30 level to different extents. The recombinant Ki-4-derived 
anri-CD30 antibodies and the monovalent moab Ki-4 Fab frag- 
ment exhibit a comparable inhibition of the cleavage of CD30 
receptor from L540 cells, although they are not as potent as the 
bivalent moabs Ki-4 and BerH2. 

DISCUSSION 

In this paper, we report the cloning of a human anti«CD30 scFv by 
guided selection from the murine anti-CD30 scFv Ki-4 using the 
phage display technology. In contrast to other described 
procedures (Jespers et al. 1994; Figini et al, 1994), we retained the 
VH-CDR3 region of the parental murine scFv in this guided selec- 
tion. This particular region is not only known for its significant 
importance in determining the binding specificity of an antibody, it 
is also a highly variable region in every antibody, which makes it 
less likely to be a major immunogenic part of the molecule. We 
believe that this region was important in retaining the CD30- 
cpitopc specificity of the parental antibody in the human scFv. 
Watzka et al (1998) describe the humanization through chain- shuf- 
fling of an anti-human interferon 7 receptor 1 antibody without 
retaining the VH-CDR3 region of the murine antibody, 'l*he 
resulting fully-human Fab-antibody was antigen specific, but 
differed in epitope specificity from the parental hybridoma, 
thereby underlining the importance of the VH-CDR3. This impor- 
tance of the VH-CDR3 for epitope specificity has also recently 
been reported by Beiboer et al (2000), thereby confirming our 
findmgs. 

Selection of phage libraries in this study was performed on a 
Hodgkin-derived cell line which is known for its high surface 
expression of CD30 receptor (10* receptor molecules per cell), 
rather than by panning on recombinant CD30 antigen. CD30 is 
part of the FNF receptor family and many ligands and receptors 
are known to trimerize. It may therefore not be straightforward to 
retain natural epitopes on recombinant versions of such cell- 
surface molecules. Therefore, cell paiming on CD30-positive cells 
is a good and valid alternative. Indeed, using recombinant CD30 
protein for panning of several human scFv phage repertoires, to 
date other groups were unsucccssitil in retrieving functional 
anti-CD30 antibodies. 

The selection on cells and therefore native CD30 receptor 
resulted in five different human VH genes with homology in the 
CDR1 and CDR2 regions between 23-50%, compared widi the 
parental murine Ki-4 heavy chain. This is similar to what was 
found in the group of Watzka et al (1998) for their selected anti- 
human interferon y receptor antibody (45%), and higher than 
described in the study of Figini et al (199S), in which an anti- 
ovarian carcinoma Fab fragment was humanized by guided selec- 
tion However, more important than sequence homology might be 
the length of the CDR regions and the canonical structure of the 
CDR-loops defined by Chothia et al (1989; 1992). 'litis was 
striking in die case described by Figini ct al (1994) retrieving a 
human anti-phOx Fab fragment by guided selection which shared 
these structural elements with the parental mouse antibody. In our 
study, the selected human VH gene with the highest sequence 
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homology towards mKi-4 ViL, but probably slightly different 
canonical folds, is the one of the half-human anti-CD30 scFv A 1 2. 
This clone was also predominant alter the selection (Figure 2 A). 
Additionally, this human VH gene was selected out of five others 
after shuffling with the human VL-repcrtoire. 'Hie human VL gene 
of the finally selected human anti-CD30 scFv has the same length 
and predicted canonical structure of the CDR-regions as the mKi- 
4 VL gene, and a 41% homology of the deduced amino-acid 
sequences concerning these regions. This follows the prediction 
made by Jespers et al (1 994) that there may be a strong preference 
for retaining V-gene segments with identical canonical folds in 
guided selection procedures. 

Expression of the human anti-CD30 scFv hAK30 as soluble 
fragment revealed a 10-fold lower apparent K d for die hAK30 scFv 
compared with the mKi-4 scFv (Table 4). A loss in affinity after a 
guided selection procedure has also been reported by other groups 
(Figini et al, 1998). However, the hAK30 scFv reveals an affinity 
in die nanomolar range and is therefore expected to be adequate 
for use as targeting moiety in recombinant immutiotherai>eutics, in 
particular when re-formatted as bivalent molecule (Tai et al, 
1995). *fhe relative affinity of the monovalent Ki-4 Fab- fragment 
(5 x 10~ 9 M) is comparable to the value measured for die mKi-4 
scFv mid underlines Uie successful cloning of the functional 
V-genes from the hybridoma Ki-4. The higher affinity of the biva- 
lent moab Ki-4 (3 J x 10~ l0 M) most probably is caused by an 
avidity effect in die assay. 

The monoclonal antibody Ki-4, as well as the moab BerH2, 
significantly inhibit the naturally occurring shedding of the extra- 
cellular part of the CD30 receptor, as demonstrated by Horn- 
Lohrens et at (1995). Since this is a desired property for an 
anti-CD30 antibody as part of an immunotherapeutic agent, we 
were especially interested in retaining the epilope-srjecificity of 
the moab Ki-4 in our human anti-CD30 antibody. As shown in 
Figure 3 r the epitor^e-specificity was retained for the murine and 
the human scFv. Although the binding of phage antibodies was not 
completely inhibited by moab Ki-4, which might be due to higher 
avidity effects of phage (displaying up to five scFv molecules on 
their surface), competition for binding was not observed by addi- 
tion of moab Ki-3. *Fhe anti-s€D30-shedding property was 
retained as well, although it was significantly weaker for the 
monovalent anti-CD30 molecules, which correlates with their 
apparent binding affinities (Figure 5). A bivalent scFv, like a 
diabody, may even be as potent as the bivalent moab Ki-4 
regarding the CD30-shedding inhibition. Whether the human anti- 
CD30 scFv hAK30 will be as potent as the imtrine Ki-4 scFv as 
part of an anti-CD30 immunotherapeutic agent (KJimka et al, 
1999) has to be further analysed, e.g. by fusing it to a human- 
derived toxin gene (Newton ct al, 1996) in order to get a fully 
human, recombinant immunotoxin. 

In summary, we have been able to derive a functional human 
anti-CD30 scFv (hAK30) from the murine anti-CD30 scFv Ki-4 
by guided selection using human V-gene repertoires and phage 
display technology. The hAK30 scFv retains the epitope speci- 
ficity of its murine counterpart and inhibits the shedding of the 
CD30 receptor from the cell surface. 
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Tolerance to Single, but Not Multiple, Amino Acid 
Replacements in Antibody V H CDR2 

A Means of Minimizing B Cell Wastage from Somatic Hypermutation? 1 
McKay Brown,* Marvin B. Rittenberg, 2 * Ching Chen, 3 * and Victoria A. Roberts 2+ 

Mutations in the heavy chain complementarity determining region 2 (CDR2) of the phosphocholine-specific T15 Ab can have 
a dramatic effect on the ability of the Ab to bind Ag. A panel of multisite mutants that had lost detectable binding to phos- 
phocholine-containing Ags was previously created by saturation mutagenesis of the CDR2 region of T1 5. Based on the predicted 
importance of amino acid changes represented in the multisite mutants, we have created single-site mutations, yielding a panel 
of Abs with which to test 17 of the 19 CDR2 residues. Of the 17 positions examined, only one, Arg S2 , is intolerant to change, 
yielding a nonbinder phenotype even with conservative amino acid replacement. Mutation at two other sites, Ala 50 and Tyr 55 , 
can yield a nonbinder phenotype depending on the amino acid replacement. Single-site mutations of the remaining 14 positions 
allowed retention of binding ability. Thus, except for positions 50, 52, and 55, multiple mutations must be introduced into the 
CDR2 region to create a nonbinder phenotype. We provide a newly refined model of T15, illustrating the structure and the 
interactions of the CDR2 region. Our results imply that introduction of point mutations would not normally delete Ag-binding 
ability until two or more mutations had accumulated. This would minimize potentially harmful effects of somatic mutation on 
|g V region genes and improve the chance of survival for an Ab such as T15, which in its unmutated form is already well suited 
to bind Ag. The Journal of Immunology, 1996, 156: 3285-3291. 



The ability of Ab genes to tolerate single-site mutations 
could provide a mechanism for minimizing B lymphocyte 
wastage by allowing cells to remain functional while un- 
dergoing somatic hypermutation. Supporting this hypothesis, we 
previously noted that among V H CDR2 mutants of the T15 anti- 
phosphocholine (PC) 4 Ab, only 1 of 15 of the Abs with single-site 
mutations had lost Ag binding ability, whereas 16 of 31 of the Abs 
with two to four mutations in CDR2 no longer bound Ag (1). In the 
multisite mutants, it was not clear whether a single critical muta- 
tion or a combination of mutations was responsible for the non- 
binder phenotype. Here we describe the contribution of single-site 
mutations in CDR2 to the loss of binding to Ag. The T15 Ab is 
ideal for these studies, because the heavy chains of anti-PC Abs 
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exhibit little variation in sequence (2), T15 itself does not appear 
to undergo affinity maturation (3, 4), and T15 provides optimal 
protection against pathogenic Streptococcus pneumoniae (5). 

The T15 family of anti-PC Abs has been analyzed extensively. 
X-ray crystallographic studies of the myeloma protein McPC603, 
both with and without PC bound in the Ab binding site, revealed 
residues critical to the interaction with hapten (6-8), and studies 
of mutant Abs combined with computer modeling of the T15 Ab 
(9) indicated residues that affect affinity for hapten and carrier de- 
terminants (10-13). However, not all of the amino acids forming 
the active site of the Tl 5 molecule have been examined for their 
contribution to Ag binding. Such information is crucial for under- 
standing Ag-Ab interactions. We previously examined a library of 
T15 molecules containing one to four mutations in the V H CDR2 
region (1). As indicated above, over 50% of the mutants either had 
lost or had reduced capability to bind either PC-protein or the 
pneumococcus R36a, which expresses PC linked to capsular po- 
lysaccharide. These mutagenesis studies of T15 revealed CDR2 
residues important to binding and also indicated that highly con- 
served CDR2 residues could be altered without complete loss of 
PC binding and without major alteration of Ab structure. Because 
many of the mutant Abs contained multiple amino acid replace- 
ments, the impact of changes at individual positions was deduced 
by 1) analyzing several Abs with mutations at a given position, and 
2) ruling out certain mutations shared by other Abs that retained 
binding ability. Based on their predicted importance, we selected 
particular residues for further examination and used site-directed 
mutagenesis to generate individual replacements. The results cor- 
roborate and extend previous findings, and demonstrate the critical 
contribution of the CDR2 region to the binding site of anti-PC Abs. 
Furthermore, we found the CDR2 to be relatively insensitive to 
single substitutions, which has important implications for under- 
standing the potential of somatic mutations to lead to B cell wast- 
age during the immune response. 
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SINGLE-SITE MUTATIONS IN Ab HEAVY CHAIN V REGION 



Materials and Methods 

Site-directed mutagenesis 

Mutagenesis was performed in pTZ19 using the Muta-Gene phagemid in 
vitro mutagenesis kit (Bio-Rad Laboratories, Richmond, CA), with DNA 
containing the V region of Si 07 (the V H gene used by the T15 Ab) as a 
template and oligonucleotides containing the desired changes. The muta- 
tions were verified by dideoxynucleotide chain termination sequencing on 
double stranded DNA purified from phagemid grown in Escherichia coli 
XL 1 -blue. T15 wild-type and V H mutants were cloned into the plasmid 
pSV2gpt containing the mouse 72b constant region kindly provided by Dr. 
J. Sharon. Mutants were resequenced after subcloning into pSV2. 

Production of stable transfectants and assay of Ab by ELISA 

The heavy chain constructs containing the T15 V H gene were transfected 
into the myeloma cell line SP2/0 containing a stably transfected Vk22Ck 
light chain and selected in mycophenolic acid as previously described (1). 
Transfectants secreting heavy and light chains were analyzed by ELISA for 
binding to PC-protein and to S. pneumoniae strain R36a. Ab was quantified 
by an ELISA using purified T15 wild-type transfected Ab as a standard as 
follows. Dilutions of Ab were incubated in ELISA wells coated with pu- 
rified rabbit ami -mouse IgG. After washing, the wells were incubated with 
purified rabbit anti-mouse k coupled to alkaline phosphatase, washed, and 
read at 410 nm. To determine the ability of the Abs to bind Ag, ELISA 
plates were coated with PC-histone or S. pneumoniae strain R36a (1) and 
incubated with mutant Ab at 50 ng/ml. Purified alkaline phosphatase-cou- 
pled rabbit anti-mouse 72b was used to detect bound Ab. To determine the 
percent binding for each mutant Ab, the A410 of mutant Ab at 50 ng/ml 
was compared with a standard curve of wild-type T15 transfected Ab. 
Nonbinding to PC-histone was defined as lack of a positive signal from 50 
ng/ml of mutant under conditions that routinely allowed positive detection 
of 0.2 ng/ml (A410>0.05) of wild-type Ab. 

Computer modeling of the T15 variable region (Fv) 

A previous model of the T15 Fv (9) was constructed with bound sulfate 
ion. Because many more Ab structures have been determined since that 
time and because more highly refined coordinates are now available for the 
McPC603 Ab (kindly provided by Dr. Gerson Cohen, National Institutes of 
Health), we decided to rebuild the T15 Ab model with bound PC. During 
construction of the new T15 Ab model, it was superimposed onto a data- 
base of crystallographic Ab structures (the ASD). The ASD contains the 
coordinates of known Ab structures, with the V L , V H , and Fv domains 
separately superimposed (14), allowing comparison of backbone confor- 
mations and analysis of the conformational variability of specific side 
chains. This superposition targeted two regions for refinement, L chain 
CDR3 and H chain CDR3. 

The TI5 model was built from the refined McPC603 structure. Side 
chain replacements for the T15 sequence were made with the graphics 
program Insight (Biosym Technologies), which builds the new side chain 
following the dihedral angles of the replaced side chain. The presence of L 
chain CDR3 residue Pro 95 in both McPC603 and T15 indicated that the 
CDR3 loops belong to the same conformational family (15). However, L 
chain CDR3 residue 90 is Asn in McPC603, but G)n in T15. The terminal 
amide group of both residues anchors the backbone of CDR3 through a 
network of hydrogen bonds (15). Analysis of the large number of Ab struc- 
tures now available, however, indicates that Gin at position 90 causes sub- 
tle structural changes compared with Asn, including a shift of the Ca atom 
(14). Therefore, replacement of the McPC603 Asn 90 side chain by Gin was 
followed by adjustment of the side chain dihedral angles. The adjusted 
conformation was similar to that found in crystallographic structures with 
Gin 90 and maintained the hydrogen-bonding network of the terminal 
amide. The residues on either side of residue 90 are Gin 89 and Asp 91 in 
McPC603, but they are Ala 89 and Phe 91 in T15. Building Phe 91 in the 
conformation of Asp 91 in McPC603 resulted in interpenetration of bound 
PC. The Gin 89 to Ala change created a hole under the binding site, which 
was filled by rotation of the Phe 91 side chain. With this adjustment, the 
surface of the binding pocket formed by L chain CDR3 was similar to that 
of McPC603. 

In general, H chain CDR3 is the most difficult region to model accu- 
rately in the Ab Fv region. In this case, however, nine residues of the 
12-amino acid sequence of the T15 CDR3 are identical with those of 
McPC603, indicating high structural similarity. The three differences are 
replacement of McPC603 Asn 95 by Asp, replacement of McPC603 Thr 100 
by Ser, and insertion of Tyr l00A in the T15 sequence before Trp l0OB (in- 
dicated in Fig. I A by a W). Examination of the McPC603 structure re- 
vealed that residues Gly 98 , Ser 99 , and Thr 100 form a loop at the top of 
CDR3 with a main chain hydrogen bond between residues Gly 98 and 



Thr 100 . This loop was replaced by a type I /3 turn made up of residues 
Gly 98 . Ser", Ser ,0 °. and inserted residue Tyr l0OA . 

The PC hapten was added to the model by superposition of the main 
chain framework atoms of the crystallographic structure of McPC603 with 
bound PC (2 MCP in the Protein Data Bank) (16) onto the T 15 model. PC 
fit well into the T15 model, retaining the van der Waals and hydrogen- 
bonding contacts observed in McPC603. The system was minimized in a 
step- wise fashion similar to that of the original T15 model (9) with the 
program Discover (Biosym Technologies, San Diego, CA). Residues Tyr 97 
to Tyr IOOA of H chain CDR3 were first relaxed by energy minimization 
with the rest of the system held fixed. The Ab and hapten were then sur- 
rounded by a 5-A shell of waters, which was relaxed while the protein and 
hapten were held fixed. Finally, the entire system was relaxed with the 
protein and PC strongly forced to their original positions using a harmonic 
potential (force constant of 1000 kcal/A) during 1000 steps of steepest 
descent minimization. 

The final minimized structure was close to that of the McPC603 crys- 
tallographic structure. The root-mean-square deviation of all backbone at- 
oms (N, Ca, C, O) between McPC603 and the T15 model was 0.31 A (H 
chain CDR3 residues 97-100A of T15 were excluded from this calcula- 
tion). The root-mean-square deviation of all nonhydrogen atoms of the 
starting T15 model (which was identical with McPC603 except where side 
chains were replaced) to the final, energy-minimized model was 0.36 A. 
The hydrogen-bonding network of the Gin 90 side chain in L chain CDR3 
matched that of Asn 90 in McPC603. In addition, the Gin 90 Ca atom shifted 
about 0.5 A, consistent with the change previously observed in analysis of 
Ab structures (14). 

Results 

Experimental strategy 

Previous data obtained from T15 Ab mutants generated by satu- 
ration mutagenesis of the CDR2 region of the V H gene implicated 
several positions as crucial to Ag binding (1). The multisite mutant 
Abs displaying a nonbinder phenotype indicate side chains that 
could have a critical function in Ag binding (Table I). To test the 
relative contribution of each of the CDR2 sites predicted to influ- 
ence binding and to assess whether the effects of each mutation 
were additive, we introduced single-site mutations into the germ- 
line T15 V H gene at 10 of the 19 CDR2 residues by oligonucle- 
otide-directed mutagenesis. In some cases, we introduced single- 
site mutations that were not represented in the multisite mutant 
panel; these mutations were made either to analyze a particular site 
in greater detail (i.e., A50E. S, V, and G) or as a result of the use 
of degenerate oligonucleotide primers in the mutagenesis reaction 
(i.e., S62C). These mutants plus the single-site mutants previously 
generated by random mutagenesis (I) yielded a panel of Abs with 
point mutations in 17 of the 19 CDR2 residues (Table II). Mutant 
Abs were analyzed by ELISA for binding to PC-histone and to 5. 
pneumoniae strain, R36a. 

Mutations in the first loop of H chain CDR2, residues 
50 to 58 

Residues 50 to 58 of the H chain constitute part of the Ag-binding 
site. Crystallographic structures of Ag-Ab complexes frequently 
show extensive contacts between Ag and this region of CDR2 (17, 
18), indicating its importance in Ag binding. Therefore, we ex- 
pected that single-site mutation of many of these residues would 
have a profound effect on Ag binding and would be responsible for 
the loss of binding observed in some of the multisite mutants ob- 
tained by saturation mutagenesis (1). 

The double site mutant M22 contains a replacement at H chain 
Ala 50 and displays no detectable binding to either PC-protein or 
pneumococcus R36a (Table I). To test whether the substitution of 
Ala 50 alone could cause loss of binding and to investigate the steric 
and electrostatic requirements of residue 50, five single-site mu- 
tants were made (Table II). Replacement of Ala 50 by the polar side 
chains Thr, Glu, or Ser gave mutant Abs with no detectable bind- 
ing to pneumoccus or PC-protein. Replacement by Gly permitted 
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FIGURE 1. Computer model of the T15 Ab 
showing the structure and interactions of V H 
CDR2. The T15 Fv is displayed as a Ccr trace with 
selected side chains. Side chain polar atoms are 
shown as colored spheres: N is blue; and O is red. 
The V L domain (magenta framework residues) and 
V H domain (light blue framework residues) have 
colored CDRs: CDR1 is red, CDR2 is yellow, and 
CDR3 is green. V L side chain labels are preceded 
by L, and V H side chain labels are preceded by H. 
V H CDR3 residue TrplOOB is labeled W. PC is 
shown as a ball and stick model with atoms col- 
ored: C is green, N is blue, O is red, and P is yel- 
low. Selected hydrogen bonds are shown as laven- 
der spheres. A, V H residue Ala 50 is surrounded by 
critical residues involved in an extensive hydro- 
gen-bonding network in the T15 combining site. 
This view from solvent looking into the Ag-binding 
site shows Ala 50 -contacting residues V H Arg 52 (hy- 
drogen bonded to both PC and V H residues Thr 56 
and Glu 58 ), V H Glu 35 , and V t Tyr 94 , which are es- 
sential for PC binding. B, V H CDR2 residues Ser 5 ', 
Tyr 55 , and Tyr 5<> extend away from the T15 Ag- 
binding site and interact with the V H framework. 
The view is rotated approximately 90° from that in 
A, with the binding site at the fop left, the V t chain 
not shown, and the imermolecular salt-bridge be- 
tween PC {top left) and Arg 52 displayed to orient 
the viewer. Bound PC is far from CDR2 residues 59 
to 65. Also shown is an H bond between Ser 51 and 
Arg 7 ' of the framework that is believed to be im- 
portant in stabilizing the CDR2 backbone. C, A hy- 
drogen bond between Asn 52A and Asn 53 stabilizes 
the conformation of the first loop region of V H 
CDR2. The view is rotated 90° from that in B, with 
bound PC in the center, the V L domain not shown, 
and the intramolecular hydrogen bonds of Arg 52 
displayed. 




Table I. Binding of T15 CDR2 multisite mutants 



Binding" 1 

50 51 52 a b c 53 54 55 56 57 58 59 60 6! 62 63 64 65 

COR2 AS RNKANDYT T EYSASVKG R36a PC-histone 



Wild type - -- -- -- -- -- -- -- -- -- 100 100 

M22 t-~------ - ~ - L~ - 0 0 

M241 - r_-~-_E----S----- - 0 0 

M229 ~C - -- -- -- -- -- - p_--~ o 0 

M34 - - k----------- - P - N . - o 0 

M85 - - I - - - - - H - - - - - -- -- - 0 0 

M32---K---------R---- - 0 12* 

Ml 54 - --K---- - i-------- - o 0 

M166 - -- K- -- -- -- G- -- YM- - 0 0 

R52K-E58Q - -K--------Q------ - 0 0_ 



* Numbers indicate percentage of wild-type transfected Ab binding determined by El ISA. Zero equals no detectable binding, which is <0.4% of wild type. The data 
represent the average of 2 to 3 determinations. 
''Data from Chen et al., 1992. 



retention of only 1 % of the wild-type binding for PC-histone. In- 
terestingly, the mutant with Ala 50 replaced by Val, which is isos- 
teric with Thr, retained 10% of the wild-type binding, indicating 
that hydrophobic side chains can be tolerated at position 50. 

Two multisite mutants, M241 and M229, had replacements at 
Ser 51 to Arg and Gly, respectively, and were unable to bind Ag, 
while the single-site mutation to lie 51 retained measurable binding 
(1). Thus, to examine further the contribution of Ser 51 . we made 
single-site mutations of Ser 51 to Arg and Gly. All single-site mu- 
tants retained measurable binding activity (Table U), showing that 



the loss of binding in the multisite mutants cannot be explained by 
mutation at position 51 alone. 

In the saturation mutagenesis study, all seven multisite mutants 
containing replacement of Arg 52 (with Lys, He, Ser, or Gly) lacked 
detectable Ag binding (1). The corresponding single-site mutants 
as well as a Thr 52 mutant, all displayed the nonbinder phenotype 
(Table II). The Arg 52 side chain is involved in an extensive hy- 
drogen-bonded network (Fig. 1), including a salt bridge with the 
hapten phosphate group and an intramolecular salt bridge with the 
Glu 58 side chain. Because of the reduced hydrogen bonding ability 
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Table II. Binding of T15 CDR2 single-site mutants' 





Mutation 


R36a 


PC-histone 


Wild type 




100 


100 


A CA 


J 


0 


0 




E 


0 


0 




c 


0 


0 




V 


10 


9 




G 


0 


\ 


551 


R 


7 


16 




G 


42 


28 




1 


14 


19 6 


R52 


K 


0 


0 




1 


0 


0 




S 


0 


0 




G 


0 


0 




T 


0 


0 


N52a 


K 


7 


9 




T 


20 


27 




H 


16 


20 b 


N53 


K 


57 


67 




S 


10 


27 6 




T 


7 


39 fa 


D54 


V 


77 


76° 


Y55 


S 


0 


0° 


T56 


1 


4 


9 




R 


41 


50 




K 


12 


14 


T57 


A 


114 


1 14 6 


E58 


Q 


78 


126 6 


Y59 


S 


43 


42 


S60 


1 


50 


57° 


A61 


P 


38 


33 




s 


62 


43 




T 


67 


50 




G 


71 


77* 


S62 


Y 


53 


43 




C 


65 


57 




P 


7 


100 6 


V63 


F 


57 


65* 




A 


52 


63* 




E 


64 


73 b 


K64 


T 


77 


47 


C65 


D 


73 


58 b 



a Numbers indicate percentage of wild type as in Table I. Standard deviations 
<30% of the value shown 

b Data from Chen et al., 1992. 



of the Lys side chain compared with Arg, Lys 52 may be unable to 
satisfy both inter- and intramolecular bonding. Replacement of the 
Glu 58 side chain would remove the potential intramolecular salt 
bridge with the Lys 52 side chain, possibly freeing Lys 32 for inter- 
action with the hapten. We tested this hypothesis by replacing 
Glu 58 with the noncharged residue Gin, creating the double mutant 
R52K-E58Q (Table I). However, like the single-site mutants at 
position 52, the double mutant displayed no detectable binding 
(Table I), an effect that cannot be ascribed to the single E58Q 
mutation (Table II). 

Multisite mutants with replacements in H-chain CDR2 residues 
in the loop at the top of the binding site gave variable results (1). 
The multisite mutants with Lys in position 52 A (Ml 54, Ml 66, and 
M32) showed no detectable binding or weak binding to PC-his- 
tone; the one with Thr (M244) had detectable binding to R36a and 
PC-histone (1). The single-site mutants with Asn 52A replaced by 
Lys, Thr, or His displayed a drop in activity, but still retained some 
binding ability (Table II), indicating that replacement of residue 
52A contributes to the decreased binding observed for the multisite 
mutants. Replacement of the neighboring residue Asn 53 by Lys 
caused less than a twofold decrease in binding compared with 
wild-type, although replacement by Ser or Thr caused larger de- 



creases (Table II). Because the loss of binding for multisite mutant 
Ml 54 could not be explained solely by the mutation of residue 
52A, we replaced Thr 56 by lie, the only other mutation in Ml 54. 
This mutant had <10% of wild-type binding (Table II). We also 
replaced Thr 56 by Arg because MOPC 167, another PC-binding 
myeloma that uses the same V H gene, has Arg at position 56. This 
single-site mutant retained approximately 50% of wild-type bind- 
ing; however, replacement by Lys, which also has a positively 
charged side chain, showed only about 10% of wild-type binding 
(Table II). Thus, the nonbinder phenotype of multisite mutants 
with mutations at position 52 A appears to result from the combi- 
nation of mutations in at least two sites. 

Mutations in the second loop of H chain CDR2, residues 59 
to 65 

The loop formed by residues 59 to 65 lies outside the combining 
site. Although there is much sequence variability in this region 
among Abs belonging to different subgroups, there is very little 
sequence variation among the V H gene subgroup IIIA (which in- 
cludes T15), even though binding specificities differ (2). In the T15 
Ab, single substitutions were tolerated, with little to moderate loss 
of binding function in all positions of this CDR2 loop formed by 
residues 59 to 65 (Table II). One residue, Tyr 59 , is conserved 
(97%) in all V H regions. Mutation of the invariant Tyr 59 heavy 
chain residue to Asp (1) or Ser (Table II) results in only a moderate 
(60%) decrease in Ag binding, which suggests that conservation of 
this position among Abs may be due to a function more critical to 
Ab folding, assembly, secretion, or stability, rather than to Ag 
binding. As discussed above, the binding loss of double site mutant 
M229 (Table I) is not solely due to replacement of Ser 51 by Gly 
(Table II). The other mutation in M229, Ala 61 to Pro, could influ- 
ence Ag binding indirectly by constraining the conformation of the 
second CDR2 loop. The Pro 61 single-site mutant displayed about 
one-third of the wild-type binding (Table II). Replacement of 
Lys 64 by Thr also allowed substantial binding (Table II), although 
Lys 64 is conserved in CDR2 regions consisting of 19 amino acids. 

The T15 Ab model 

The computational model of the T15 Fv domain preserves the 
features found in the McPC603 crystallographic structure. The 
identical residues surrounding bound PC in McPC603 and in the 
T15 model, L chain Tyr 94 and Leu 96 and H chain Glu 35 , Ala 50 , 
Arg 52 , Thr 56 , Glu 58 , and Trp ,00B , superimpose closely (root-mean- 
square deviation of 0.30 A for all nonhydrogen atoms). The hy- 
drogen-bonding network involving L chain residue Tyr 94 and H 
chain residues Glu 35 , Arg 52 , Thr 56 , and Glu 58 in McPC603 is pre- 
served in the T15 model, including the salt bridge between Arg 52 
and PC (Fig. LA). L chain Asp 91 in McPC603 is believed to help 
stabilize the bound positively charged choline group of PC. In T15 
(Fig. 1A), L chain residue 91 is Phe, but the loss of the Asp 91 
group may be compensated for by the presence of H chain Asp 95 
(19), which is Asn in McPC603. These changes have little effect on 
the binding site, as evidenced by the small change in PC position 
(root-mean-square deviation of 0.68 A for the nonhydrogen atoms 
of PC calculated after superposition of the conserved main chain 
atoms of the T15 model and McPC603). The T15 model also pre- 
serves the side chain hydrogen-bonding interactions between Ser 51 
and framework residue Arg 71 (Fig. \B) and between Asn 52A and 
Asn 53 at the top of the first CDR2 loop (Fig. 1C). 

Discussion 

Structural studies on the PC-binding myelomas McPC603 and T15 
indicate that the binding cavities are geometrically and electro- 
chemically suited for interaction with the charged hapten (6, 9, 19). 
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Although the hapten-binding pocket is formed by the hypervari- 
able loops from both heavy and light chains, the dominant role of 
the H chain (20, 21) is emphasized by its contribution of contact 
residues for the phosphate group, which largely determines the 
orientation of the hapten in the binding pocket (11). The role of the 
H chain CDR2 region in providing a good fit for PC Ag has been 
deduced by x-ray crystallographic studies (6, 7), chemical modi- 
fication of the binding cavity (22), and site-specific mutagenesis 
studies (11). 

In addition to its importance to Ag binding, the CDR2 region is 
particularly suited for mutation studies (1, 23) because it contains 
residues that span three distinct structural environments: a struc- 
turally conserved region (residues 50-52 and 56-58), a solvent- 
exposed loop at the top of the binding site likely to interact with 
carrier protein (residues 52A-55), and a loop distant from the Ag- 
binding site (residues 59-65). No other CDR spans all three types 
of regions. The uniqueness of CDR2 is further accentuated by the 
very different lengths predicted by structural variation (residues 
52A-55) (15) and by sequence variation (residues 50-65) (24) for 
this hypervariable loop. Heavy chain CDR2 plays an important 
role in forming the Ag-binding pocket and has extensive contacts 
with Ag in many Ag-Ab complexes (17, 18), including McPC603 
(6) and Tl 5 (9). 

From the panel of multisite mutants, we found that changes in 
the CDR2 region of T15 V H did not affect the overall topology of 
Ab structure, as indicated by retention of binding by anti-Id Abs. 
However, mutations in CDR2 can have a dramatic effect on the 
ability to bind Ag (1). In the present study, the mutation of indi- 
vidual CDR2 residues confirmed the critical function of several 
residues postulated to be important by analysis of the previous 
multisite T15 CDR2 mutants. This panel of T15 single-site mu- 
tants covers all three regions of CDR2 defined above, clarifying 
the role of each region of CDR2 in Ag binding. 

Mutation of the structurally conserved V H residues 50 to 52 and 
56 to 58 can have a profound effect on Ag binding. The main chain 
hydrogen bonds between residues 52 and 56 and between residues 
50 and 58 form part of the conserved 0 sheet structure of the V H 
domain. The side chains of residues 50, 52, 56, and 58 extend 
toward the V L domain, forming part of the Ag-binding region, and 
the side chains of residues 5 1 and 57 extend away from V L , with 
Ser 51 making extensive contacts with the V H framework (Fig. IB). 
Of these six residues, Ala 50 and Arg 32 are most sensitive to mu- 
tation, probably because of their position near the center of the 
binding site. Although Ala 50 does not contact Ag, its small size 
may be requisite for shaping the Ag-binding cavity, as indicated by 
crystallographic studies of the McPC603 Ab (8). Ala 50 is con- 
served in all Abs that bind PC. It contacts both the conserved 
framework and the side chains of L chain residue Tyr 94 and H 
chain residues Arg 52 and Glu 35 in McPC603 (6) and T15 (Fig. 1A). 
These three residues have been shown to be critical for PC binding 
(1 , 1 1, 13) and are part of an extensive hydrogen-bonding network 
at the bottom of the binding pocket (Fig. 1A). Ala 50 can be re- 
placed by Val or by Gly without complete loss of binding, but not 
by Thr, which is isosteric with Val (Table II). Thus, introduction 
of a polar atom is detrimental, possibly due to disruption of the 
surrounding hydrogen bond network. 

Arg 52 has been shown to be essential for Ag binding in anti-PC 
Abs (11), and this position is invariant in all PC-binding Igs (2). 
The contribution of Arg 52 to the binding energy of interaction with 
PC is greater than that of all of the other residues combined (25). 
The Arg 52 side chain forms a salt bridge with the hapten phosphate 
group and has extensive intramolecular contacts, including a 
charged hydrogen bond with the Thr 56 side chain and a salt bridge 
with the Glu 38 side chain (Fig. 1A). Even the conservative change 



to a positively charged Lys prevented binding (Table II), corrob- 
orating a similar finding for the McPC603 Ab (1 1). Removal of the 
intramolecular salt bridge (in the R52K-E58Q double mutant), 
which may compete with formation of the intermolecular salt 
bridge, did not restore activity. Thus, the lack of binding of the 
Lys 52 mutant may be due to an inability of the shorter Lys side 
chain to satisfy the stringent directional and spatial requirements 
for salt bridge interaction with hapten. 

The side chain of residue Ser 51 extends away from the Ag- 
binding site, lying between the backbone of heavy chain CDR2 
and the framework. It contacts the side chains of H chain residues 
Tyr 55 and Arg 71 (Fig. IB), which are important for maintaining the 
backbone structure of CDR2 (15, 26). This positioning and the 
sequential placement of Ser 51 between Ala 50 and Arg 52 suggest 
that mutation of Ser 51 could have a large effect on Ag affinity. 
Mutants with replacement of Ser 51 retained Ag-binding function, 
however, suggesting that the surrounding, conserved 0 sheet struc- 
ture partially insulates the binding pocket from structural pertur- 
bations due to mutation of Ser 31 . 

The interaction of residues Thr 36 and Glu 58 with Arg 52 suggests 
that replacement of these two residues could also have a profound 
effect on Ag binding. Even though Glu 58 is invariant in all PC 
binding proteins (2), replacement by Gin is not detrimental, indi- 
cating that its negatively charged side chain does not play a critical 
role in binding. All three single-site mutants of Thr 36 show de- 
tectable binding, with the replacement by the hydrophobic residue 
lie resulting in the poorest binding. Thus, although the bonding of 
Thr 36 and Glu 38 with Arg 52 may have a stabilizing effect, it does 
not appear to be critical to Ag binding. 

The first loop of the H chain CDR2 region is formed by se- 
quence-variable residues and one residue (Tyr 35 ) that is conserved. 
Residues Asn 32A through Tyr 33 comprise the six-residue hairpin 
turn characteristic of type 4 hypervariable heavy chain loops in 
CDR2 (27). In these structures, the amino acids Gly, Asn, Asp, and 
Pro play an important role in allowing the hairpin rum conforma- 
tion (26). In McPC603 and T15, a hydrogen bond between the side 
chains of Asn 32A and Asn 33 (Fig. 1 C) may assist in turn formation. 
The putative role of this solvent-exposed loop in recognizing car- 
rier determinants (28) is supported by the differential binding of 
mutants N53S and N53T to PC -protein compared with their bind- 
ing to the pneumococcal strain R36a. In addition, it has been 
shown that mutation of Asn 32A to His in the Tl 5 V H gene converts 
an Ab from a nonbinder to one that strongly binds the PC epitope 
in the bacterium Proteus morganii (29). However, none of the Abs 
in our Tl 5 mutant panel, including those substituted at position 
52A, react with a P. morganii extract (kindly provided by L. Claf- 
lin) in an ELISA (data not shown), possibly due to the different L 
chains used. The position of residue 53 near the apex of the Ag- 
binding pocket may be particularly important in distinguishing car- 
rier determinants in conjunction with the PC-hapten. Asp 34 , which 
follows the 0 hairpin, appears tolerant to change; replacement of 
Asp 54 by Val has little effect on binding. In addition, the PC- 
binding myeloma protein McPC603 has a positively charged Lys 
at this position (2). This tolerance to mutation is consistent with the 
placement of Asp 54 on the edge of the binding pocket (Fig. IB). 
However, mutation of Asp 34 caused improved binding to PC-pro- 
tein in a related Ab (30), suggesting that this residue can have a 
significant influence on binding PC Ags. The conserved amino 
acid Tyr 33 is thought to be crucial for maintenance of the canonical 
CDR2 structure (15). This residue is conserved in Abs with CDR2 
regions that are 19 amino acids in length, such as T15 (2). Con- 
servative replacements permit retention of binding (1 ), but replace- 
ment by Ser results in a nonbinder phenotype (Table II). The 
importance of Tyr 55 in maintaining the structural geometry of 
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the CDR2 backbone has been illustrated in the computer model 
ofT15(l). 

Residues 59 to 65 form a second loop region in CDR2 that is 
distant from the Ag binding site (Fig. 1, B and C). One of these 
residues, Tyr 59 , is highly conserved among all Igs, but the rest of 
the loop can be highly variable in sequence. It is unclear whether 
there is a structural or a functional basis for the sequence variabil- 
ity of residues 60 to 65 (2). In the T15 Ab, these residues do not 
show a dramatic effect on binding when mutated individually, but 
when combined with substitutions at positions outside this region, 
they may abolish binding completely, as in M229. Previous studies 
have suggested that residues 60 to 65 do not form Ag contacts, but 
a recent report showed that substitution of this loop in a humanized 
murine Ab resulted in improved Ag binding (31). Although the 
authors suggest that this may be due to improved contacts between 
residues 60 to 65 and the Ag, the crystallographic studies of the 
humanized Ab (in the absence of Ag) show a shift of 1 .5 A in the 
position of heavy chain framework residue 47 as a result of sub- 
stituting the human residues (31). This suggests that residues 60 to 
65 may affect Ag binding through long range conformational ef- 
fects, as proposed by Chen et al. (30). 

Analysis of the contributions of individual sites to the nonbinder 
phenotype reveals that binding loss can occasionally be attributed 
to one critical site, as is the case with T15 mutants containing 
changes in positions Ala 50 or Arg 52 . The binding loss in other 
mutants can be explained by the additive effects of individual mu- 
tations, as in mutant Ml 54. In some cases, however, the decreased 
binding of multisite mutants is considerably greater than the indi- 
vidual mutations would predict, as would be expected if the amino 
acids are close to each other or can act in concert to create a local 
deleterious structural change (32). For example, even though res- 
idues 51 and 59 do not contact each other in the wild-type Ab (Fig. 
IS), they both lie between the framework residues and the back- 
bone of the structurally conserved region of CDR2 composed of 
residues 50 to 52 and 56 to 58. Thus, the substitutions at residues 
51, 54, and 59 in M241 may effect a concerted structural change 
that could be beyond what the conserved backbone structure can 
tolerate. Other mutants, such as M229, have mutations that are 
distant from each other (positions 51 and 61; Fig. IB) but together 
cause loss of binding, implying that long range interactions are 
responsible for the loss of binding. 

Studies of mutants combined with computer modeling of the 
combining site can help elucidate the nature of the interaction of 
each residue with Ag and its influence on surrounding structure. 
With this interdisciplinary approach, structural requirements of 
residues that do not contact Ag but form a support for the com- 
bining site can be determined. Understanding the role of such res- 
idues is essential in attempts to redesign Abs for increased affinity 
or to replace CDR regions successfully with those of other species. 
Conversely, this type of analysis may define areas that can ac- 
commodate changes in sequence without detrimental effects on 
binding. 

Results from several studies suggest that the T15 Ab does not 
undergo affinity maturation (3, 4, 33). Analysis of randomly gen- 
erated mutants in the T15 V H CDR2 demonstrated that 43% of the 
Abs lost Ag-binding ability, suggesting that mutations in this re- 
gion may contribute to B cell wastage during the immune response 
(1). However, with one exception, the dramatic loss of binding 
function was restricted to Abs containing more than one mutation. 
It was not clear whether the low frequency of detrimental mutation 
in the randomly generated single mutants (1 of 15) was due to lack 
of substitution at critical positions. By mutating the positions 
known to affect binding dramatically in the multiple mutants, we 
show that, in general, the CDR2 region is tolerant to single mu- 



tations; thus the nonbinder phenotype usually must result from the 
cumulative effect of mutations at more than one site. Undetectable 
binding could be ascribed to the substitution of a single residue at 
only 2 of the 10 positions that putatively cause the nonbinder phe- 
notype represented by the multiple mutants listed in Table I. Even 
markedly different replacements at most positions (such as intro- 
duction of an aromatic side chain, a proline, or a change in charge) 
did not result in complete loss of binding. 

It has been shown that B cells can proliferate substantially in 
germinal centers before the onset of somatic mutation (34)". Thus, 
expansion of cells expressing unmutated V genes coupled with the 
likelihood that single amino acid changes are not detrimental to B 
cell survival would provide a larger B cell pool for the selective 
process. These results imply that B cell wastage resulting from 
somatic mutation during an immune response would be low until 
introduction of a second substitution. Although in this study, we 
analyzed only the CDR2 region of the T15 H chain, we have ob- 
tained similar results by mutation of the framework 2 region of the 
T15 H chain as well as the CDR2 region of an unrelated Ab 
PCG1-1 (G. D. Wiens, et al., in preparation). Evolutionarily, this 
mutational tolerance would be a way of minimizing loss of Ab- 
producing cells in vivo during B cell differentiation, providing a 
second chance for the mutational mechanism to produce a more 
structurally favorable Ab. 
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Abstract 

The development of rational methods to design 'continuous' sequence mimetics of discontinuous regions of protein sequence has, 
to now, been only marginally successful. This has been largely due to the difficulty of constraining the recognition elements of a 
mimetic structure to the relative conformational and spatial orientations present in the parent molecule. Using peptide mapping to 
determine 'active* antigen recognition residues, molecular modeling, and a molecular dynamics trajectory analysis, we have 
developed a peptide mimic of an anti-CD4 antibody, containing antigen contact residues from multiple CDRs. The design described 
is a 27-residue peptide formed by juxtaposition of residues from 5 CDR regions. It displays an affinity for the antigen (CD4) 
of 0.9 nM, compared to 2nM for the parent antibody ST40. Nevertheless, the mimetic shows low biological activity in an 
anti-retroviral assay. 

© 2003 Elsevier Science (USA). All rights reserved. 
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The design of small oligopeptide, or peptide-like 
mimics to reproduce the activity of large natural proteins 
has numerous applications in both therapeutics and di- 
agnostics. Where the activity region of interest is located 
within a continuous sequence of the protein, methods 
have been described in which the conformational re- 
quirements of such regions can be met by various 
chemical cross-linking or other synthetic strategies [1,2]. 
However, where the activity region(s) of a protein consist 
of discontinuous segments of the polypeptide chain, the 
problem of mimetic design is particularly acute. 

Several approaches have been proposed to mimic the 
discontinuous binding surface of a protein. Mutter has 
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defined a template approach (TASP, for template-as- 
sembled synthetic proteins) where amino acids defined 
as bioactive are linked to a topological template to mi- 
mic the protein activity [3,4]. Others have used small 
multi-disulfide-containing mini-proteins (protease inhib- 
itors and animal toxins) as templates to reproduce the 
binding surface of a particular protein by mutation of 
amino acids at the surface of the mini-protein. In one 
exemplification of this approach, functional sites of CD4 
were transferred to a scorpion toxin generating an in- 
hibitor of the HIV-1 gpl20-CD4 interaction [5]. Non- 
peptidyl mimics, in which the spatial arrangement of 
important amino acid side chains of the parent protein 
are reproduced, has been also described for protein A 
[6]. A particularly interesting approach, in which a 
synthetic cyclic mimic of a discontinuous binding site 
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from interleukin-10 was generated using peptide li- 
braries in a multi-step sequence, was described by 
Reineke et al. [7]. In all, 446 combinations of cyclization 
were synthesized and tested. The final mimic displayed 
good activity. Using a similar approach, a peptido-mi- 
metic with a high affinity to rheumatoid arthritis-asso- 
ciated Class II major histocompatibility (MHC) 
molecules was designed [8]. While novel in their own 
particular ways, these library based methods are labor 
and material intensive and lack the design element that 
will eventually lead to more reproducible and rational 
mimetic construction. 

Mimetics of antibody combining sites represent a 
particularly interesting target. All antibodies have six 
CDRs residues all of which are more or less involved in 
antigen recognition. Thus, the antibody combining site 
is a predictable, if demanding example of the 'mimetic of 
a discontinuous surface.' Approaches to date have ten- 
ded to simplify the problem by targeting the mimetic 
design to CDR H3, since this CDR is typically at the 
center of most, if not all, antigen interactions [2]. This 
has its limitations, however, since clearly other CDRs 
play an important role in the recognition process. The 
problem to now has been, how to incorporate residues 
from different CDRs into a single, synthetically acces- 
sible molecular design. 

In this paper we described a new approach where a 
mimetic of the paratope of an antibody was designed in 
such a way that all the amino acids defined as 'active 
chemical groups' for the binding activity, and deriving 
from multiple CDRs, were incorporated into a specific, 
synthetically accessible, peptide-like construct. The 
monoclonal antibody (MAb) ST40 was selected to de- 
velop this method. This antibody is specific for the 
CDR3-like loop in domain 1 of the CD4 molecule and, 
indirectly, inhibits human immunodeficiency virus type 
1 (HIV-1) replication. 

The starting point for this process is a 3D structure of 
the target antibody and if possible complexed with its 
antigen. If no X-ray structure is available (as with ST40), 
a structure prediction method is required for the anti- 
body and alternative methods like site directed mutation 
or alanine scanning [9] are required to identify the 'active 
chemical groups.' In this study, the 3D structure of ST40 
was modeled using the research version of the AbM 
software [10] and the 'active chemical groups' were 
identified by alanine scanning [1 1] of synthetic overlap- 
ping peptides derived from the ST40 sequence. 



Materials and methods 

ST40 and alanine scanning 

The cloning of MAb ST40 and its alanine scanning is described in 
[11]. 



CD4 

The human recombinant CD4 used for the kinetic analysis and the 
biological assays was obtained from RepliGen (USA). 

BIAcore analysis 

The kinetic parameters, association rate constant (k 3 ) and dissoci- 
ation rate constant (k d ), were determined by surface plasmon reso- 
nance (SPR) analysis using BIACORE 2000 (Biacore AB, Uppsala, 
Sweden). £ a and k d were determined using BIAevaluation 3.0 software 
(BIAcore AB). The apparent equilibrium constant Kd is the ratio 
k d /k a . All experiments were carried out at 25 °C. The free NH 2 group 
of the lysine side chain of the mimetic was used to chemically immo- 
bilize molecules on a Bl sensor chip (BIAcore AB) following a stan- 
dard EDC/NHS procedure from BIAcore. The SPR signals for 
immobilized peptide mimetics were found to be about 280-500 reso- 
nance units (RU) after completion of the chip regeneration cycle, 
which corresponds to 280-500 pg/mm 2 . The binding kinetic of CD4 to 
immobilize the mimetic was determined by injecting several concen- 
trations of CD4 (50-200 nM) in HBS buffer (running buffer) at a flow 
rate of 30ul/min. For the selectivity study of the mimetic, the binding 
kinetics of immobilized mimetic were determined by injecting irrele- 
vant proteins: Troponin C and 2C2 an anti-digoxin mAb, each at 
165 nM, in HBS buffer at a flow rate of 30 ul/min. For the competition 
study, ST40 MAb (660 nM) and CD4 (165nM) were pre-mixed, then 
co-injected on the sensor chip. 

Protein binding analysis 

The peptides were incubated for lOmin at 37 °C, at various con- 
centrations (7, 15, 31, 61.5, 125, and 250 uM) in cell culture medium 
containing 10% FCS (fetal calf serum). Following incubation, the 
samples (450 ul) were centrifuged for 8min at 1 l,000rpm through an 
ultrafiltration membrane (Amicon Microcon lOkDa) to separate the 
bound and free fractions of peptide. Fifty microlitres aliquots of ul- 
trafiltrate were then analyzed by RP-HPLC. Results are expressed as 
percent free peptide in culture medium. 

Ant i- viral assay 

Cells and HIV virus. Ficoll hypaque-isolated peripheral blood 
mononuclear cells (PBMCs) were obtained from a healthy donor and 
PHA-activated for three days. Cells were cultured in RPMI 1640 
medium (Roche Products, Mannheim, Germany) supplemented with 
20IU/ml recombinant interleukin-2 (Roche Products), 10% fetal calf 
serum (FCS, Roche Products), 2mM L-glutamine (Roche Products), 
and a 1% penicillin, streptomycin, and neomycin mixture (LifeTech- 
nologies, Grand Island, USA) to a density of 2 x 10 s cells/well in a 5% 
CO2 atmosphere. Viral stocks (HIV-Ilai) were prepared from PHA- 
activated umbilical blood mononuclear cell supernatants in the Neu- 
rology Service of the Commissariat a PEnergie Atomique (Fontenay 
aux Roses, France) and kept frozen at -80 °C until use. Fifty percent 
tissue culture infective dose (TCID50) was calculated according to the 
Karber formula [12]. 

Mimetics and control molecules. The PM2, PM3 mimetics, and the 
CONT1 peptide were diluted in culture medium at concentrations 
ranging between 200 and 0.5 uM. The anti-CD4 mAb ST40 and the 
anti-Troponin I mAb 9E8, kindly donated by CNRS UMR 5094, were 
tested at concentrations ranging between 660 and 6.6 nM. The two 
other inhibitors, the anti-CD4 mAb Q4120 and Azidothymidine 
(AZT), were provided by SpiBio (Fontenay aux Roses, France). They 
were used at concentrations of 0.33-33 and 1-100 nM, respectively. 

HIV-1 infection assay. PBMCs (2 x lOVwell) were plated in 96-well 
microplates in culture medium and pre-treated for 1 h at +4 °C with the 
inhibitors. Pre-treatment with inhibitors was performed in 1% FCS 
culture medium in the experiment with low TCID50 to avoid serum 
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interference. Cells were then exposed to 100 HIV-I LA , TCID*, except 
for the last experiment, where lower doses of TCIDso were used. After 
incubation for 4h at 37 °C, each well was washed twice with lOOul of 
culture medium. Plates were transferred at 37 °C in a 5% CO2 atmo- 
sphere to allow infection. After 7 days in culture, supernatants were 
recovered and frozen at -20 °C until use. All experiments were per- 
formed in triplicate or quadruplicate. The amount of virus produced 
by PBMCs was monitored by measuring the reverse transcriptase (RT) 
activity in the supernatants using RetroSysR RT detection kit (In- 
novagen, Lund, Sweden). During the experiments, cell viability was 
microscopically checked by using trypan blue exclusion dye. Neither 
decrease of the cellular concentration nor presence of cellular frag- 
ments or a modification of cellular morphology was observed. 

Molecular modeling 

Antibody modeling. Molecular modeling of the light and the heavy 
chain CDRs of the antibody was carried out with the research version 
of the antibody modeling software AbM [10] running on an 02 R5000 
Silicon Graphics workstation. The L2, L3, and HI loops were con- 
structed using canonical Class 1 frameworks and a canonical Class 2 
framework for H2, as defined in AbM. A new canonical class had to be 
defined for the unusually long LI CDR loop of ST40 containing 15 
amino acids. Four X-ray structures of antibodies (libg, lmf2, lacy, 
and lggc) with LI of 15 residues were identified and superimposed. 
Each of these Li's had a similar conformation. On the basis of this, the 
following canonical class for LI was defined and the X-ray structures 
missing in the database were added: [TI]-x(20)-C(l)-x(l)-A-x(3)-V- 
x(7)-S-x(l)-[MLI]-x(l)-W(l)-x(35)-F [10]. The H3 loop of 13 amino 
acids, which is too long to fit into any H3 classification [13,14], was 
built using the conformational search program CONGEN [15] im- 
plemented in AbM, combined with a 3D structural database search. 
The definition of the building blocks to generate H3 with CONGEN 
was modified several times to obtain four different models since the 
'kinked* feature was not very well defined. The X-ray structure of the 
antibody libg, containing an LI and a H3 loop of 15 and 13 residues, 
was then used to model H3 of ST40 with the same conformation. This 
model of H3 shows a kink and an extended form. Modeling was 
achieved through simple mutations and the structure was fully mini- 
mized using the Tripos force field. Hydrogens were added to all models 
of ST40 using the Sybyl software (Tripos) and the models were mini- 
mized during 100 iterations with the conjugate gradient method to 
eliminate all small steric conflicts. The solvent accessible surface areas 
of ST40 amino acids were calculated on the 3D model of ST40 by the 
SALVOL program developed by R.S. Pearlman et al. and imple- 
mented in Sybyl. 

Design of the mime tics and molecular dynamics simulations. All the 
molecules were visualized and modified using the Sybyl software 
running on an 02 R5000 Silicon Graphics workstation. For the 
modeling of the mimetics, CDRs were selected from the antibody, 
maintained in their original conformations, and then linked together 
with chemical linkers via appropriate side chains and minimized. 
Molecular dynamics (MD) simulations of the mimetics were carried 
out in water with the AMBER force field using the AMBER software 
(University of California) running on a O200 R 10000 Silicon Graphics 
workstation using four processors. The input files for AMBER were 
prepared with the XLEAP module. The cross-linking bridge, -CO- 
NH-, between side chains was defined as an amide bond. The water 
box was calculated with the module SolvateBox with a box size of 8 A. 
The water boxes contained between 2500 and 3500 water molecules for 
all the simulations and were generated with the WATBOX216 module. 
This corresponds to a Monte Carlo distribution of water with periodic 
conditions and constant pressure. The temperature was fixed at 300 K, 
the cut-ofT was set at 10 A, the dielectric constant was set at 1, and the 
sampling frequency was 1 ps. Before running the dynamics, the solvent 
molecules were minimized and then the solute. The MD simulations 
were run for 100 or 300 ps. The first 20 ps of the dynamics were the 



heating period, during which the system was taken from 10 to 300 K, 
and it was then increased by 15 K every 1 ps. 

Analysis of the MD simulations. The first 50 ps of the MD simula- 
tions were not taken into account during the analysis since this was 
taken as the equilibration time. First, the mimetics at different times 
during the dynamics simulations were superimposed onto the starting 
conformer, which was very close to the conformation in the antibody. 
This displays the deformation of the mimetics during the MD simu- 
lation and was carried out using the Sybyl software. The root mean 
square deviations (RMSDs) were calculated, using the starting con- 
former as a reference, for each ps of the MD simulation with the 
CARNAL module from the AMBER package. 

Syn thesis of mimetics 

The syntheses of the mimetics and the control peptide were carried 
out in a stepwise fashion on an Automated Multiple Peptide Synthesis 
(AMS 422, ABIMED). HPLC analyses were carried out on a Beckman 
LCI 26 system, using Waters SymetryShield column RP18, 5 urn, 100 A 
(150 x 4.6 mm) with buffers A: 0.1% TFA in water and B: 0.08% TFA 
in acetonitrile; gradient from 95% A to 100% B in 12.5mn with a flow 
of 1.5ml/mn. HPLC purifications were carried out on a Waters Prep 
LC^ 4000 system, using Waters PrepPak Cartridge CI 8, 6 urn, 
60 A (40 x 100 mm); gradient from A to 60% B in 60 mn with a flow of 
20ml/mn. Mass analyses were performed using a MALDI-TOF spec- 
trometer (Voyager DE Elite, PE Applied Biosystems) with dihydr- 
oxybenzoic acid as matrix. The peptide synthesis was performed using 
a polyethylene glycol graft polystyrene support (Fmoc- PAL-PEG-PS 
resin, substitution: 0.41mmol/g). The Fmoc amino acids were acti- 
vated in situ by the activating reagents DIPCDI (diisopropylcarbo- 
diimide) and HOBt (1-hydroxybenzotriazole) in DMF (N,N- 
dimethyl formamide) with a standard fourfold excess. An acetylation 
step was carried out after each amino acid incorporation to cap pos- 
sible remaining amine groups and to ensure the absence of deletion 
peptides. The Fmoc protecting groups were removed by a solution of 
piperidine in DMF (20%) prior to each coupling. After cleavage of the 
support and removal of side chain protecting groups by reagent B, a 
standard TFA-based cocktail (88% TFA, 5% phenol, 5% H 2 0, and 4% 
TIPS [v/v]) and a post-cleavage work-up by ether precipitation were 
employed. The purity of crude linear peptide was checked by analytical 
HPLC and mass spectroscopy. If purity was over 85%, the peptide was 
cyclized at room temperature using 1 equivalent of PyBop and 5 
equivalents of NaHCOj in DMF. The reaction mixture was purified by 
preparative HPLC and the pure product lyophilized to obtain a white 
powder with a global yield from 5% to 20%. If purity of the linear 
peptide was less than 85%, an intermediate purification by preparative 
HPLC followed by lyophilization was achieved before cyclization. In 
the case of the mutated mimetic PM2, carrying an isoleucine to lysine 
substitution, the initial e-NH 2 function of the lysine was specifically 
protected by the Alloc (allyloxycarbonyl) protecting group that was 
removed after the cyclization step according to the following condi- 
tions: Pd[PPh 3 ] 4 (3 equivalents), ACN/DMF/AcOH/NMM (7/2/2/1), 
r.t., 3 H. The pure products were analyzed by analytical HPLC and 
MALDI-TOF mass spectrometry. 



Results and discussion 

Modeling of ST40 

The amino acid sequence of ST40 and the definition 
of the CDRs in AbM are shown in Fig. 1 . ST40 contains 
two unusually long CDR loops, LI (15 residues) and H3 
(13 residues). The new canonical class identified by us 
for LI permitted the construction of this loop in a spe- 
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Fig. 1. Amino acid sequence of the variable regions of ST40 antibody. The CDR loops are underlined and bold. The important (red, bold) and less 
important (orange and yellow, bold) amino acid residues are represented. The residues selected to be included in the mimetic are boxed. 



cific conformation, while for the H3 loop several pos- 
sible conformations were identified. Only four X-ray 
structures of antibodies containing H3 loops of 13 res- 
idues have been described, each having a different con- 
formation. A comparison of the 3D structures of H3 
loops containing 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, and 16 residues was 
carried out and showed that the highest variability oc- 
curs at the apex of the loop. However, when the se- 
quence contains an Arg at position N-l of H3 and Asp- 
x-Trp at the C-terminus, as in ST40, a kinked form 
[13,14] is observed at the C-terminal end of the loop. 
This has been observed in the antibody libg, which 
contains an LI and an H3 loop of 15 and 13 residues, 
respectively. The selected 3D structure of H3 in ST40, 
containing an extended terminal part of the loop and a 




Surface interacting with the constant domain 



Fig. 2. Ribbon representation of the 3D structure of ST40 and local- 
ization of the important (red) and less important (yellow) amino acid 
residues, as determined by Alanine Scanning. The cut-off for residues 
with or without accessibility to the antigen is indicated by the dotted 
line. 



kink near the C-terminus, is shown in Fig. 2. This 
structure was selected as the reference model for the 
design of ST40 mimetics. However, the inherent flexi- 
bility of these longer H3 loops suggested that, during the 
mimetic construction, care should be taken not to con- 
strain this region of H3 too heavily. Recent advances in 
the modeling of H3 regions were described by Whitelegg 
and Rees [16]. 

Selection of the active chemical groups 

The important amino acid residues of ST40, defined 
by peptide scanning followed by alanine scanning by 
Monnet et al. [11], are shown in Figs. 1 and 2. It is 
observed that some important amino acids are not lo- 
cated within, or in some cases even near, the CDR re- 
gions where the paratope is located (Fig. 2). To select 
the amino acids that should be included in the mimetic, 
the bioactive residues were displayed on the 3D struc- 
ture of ST40 (Fig. 2) and their accessibility to water was 
calculated. Some residues were found to be located at 
some considerable distance from the paratope binding 
surface (top of Fig. 2), such as Lysl52 and Lys43, 
whereas others were buried in the protein with poor 
accessibility to antigen. For example, many of the aro- 
matic residues such as Tyr40, Phel02, or Trpl49, often 
playing a structural role in all antibody variable regions, 
are amongst the buried residues identified as important 
for antigen binding by the mapping procedure. In con- 
trast, charged residues such as Arg218 and Arg219, 
more likely to be directly involved in the binding, were 
conserved. In addition to these hydrophilic residues, 
amino acids that were predicted to be essential for 
maintaining the hydrophobic stabilization of the mi- 
metic and which were likely to exhibit increased acces- 
sibility in the mimetic because of the flexibility of the H3 
loop (e.g., Phe222, Trpl63, and Tyr36) were conserved, 
even though their measured accessibilities on the static 
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model may have been low. Finally, a limit was fixed for 
those amino acid residues that should be included in the 
mimetic based on their importance as defined by the 
alanine scanning protocol, and their likely accessibility 
to the antigen. The amino acids selected are boxed in 
Fig. 1 and displayed on the loops in Fig. 3. All CDRs 
except L2 are represented in the mimetic by at least one 
residue. A framework residue located just before the H3 
was also included in the mimetic (Arg211). Alanine 
scanning is a method which might generate false positive 
"active chemical groups" by exposing residues normally 
buried in the antibody paratope. As a result, even after 
careful selection, some of the amino acids selected to be 
part of the mimetic may not be necessary for binding. 
However, the first step of this study was to obtain an 
active mimetic and additional residues should not affect 
the binding site in the protein. A second step, not tar- 
geted in this study, would be the identification of each 
important residues of the peptide by mutation, to reduce 
the size of the mimetic. Crystallographic structures of 
antibody-antigen complexes would provide the optimal 
starting point for such studies. 

Design of cyclic mimetics 

To obtain a continuous peptide mimetic amenable to 
synthesis, the selected amino acids from the CDRs were 
extracted. The relative locations and orientations in space 
of the selected amino acid residues, especially the side 
chains, were conserved and the amino acids were linked 
together using glycine residues to obtain a cyclic peptide. 
The cyclization was performed by a covalent bond be- 
tween the NH 2 of an internal lysine side chain and the 
C-terminal carboxyl of the peptide. This position was 
selected to ensure some flexibility within the N terminal 
segment of the mimetic, which contains the two arginines 
derived from the flexible H3 loop of ST40. To stabilize the 
mimetic the glycine residues were then replaced by hy- 
drophobic residues at specific positions, or by proline 
residues for the turns, to obtain the most stable mimetic in 
which the important amino acids exhibited similar ori- 
entations as observed in the intact parent antibody, ST40. 
The selection of linking residues was critical for the de- 
sign. Where possible, residues adjacent to 'active' residues 
were selected to mimic the environment in the parent 
antibody and to act in a packing role. For example the 
Tyr224 was used as a linker for its structural role. 

After minimization and short MD simulations 
(100 ps) of the mimetic, the positions and orientations of 
the side chains of the important residues were checked. 
The short MD simulation allows any 'strong' deforma- 
tion of the mimetic to be observed. At the end of the 
simulation the conformation of the mimetic was signif- 
icantly perturbed compared to the starting conforma- 
tion, and was more energetically favourable. The most 
stable mimetic from the MD simulations, having the 



lowest RMSD (4.4 A) after 100 ps, was selected for 
synthesis. The amino acid sequence of this mimetic, 
named PM1, is shown in Table 1 and its starting 3D 
structure before MD simulation is shown in Fig. 3. 

During the first 100 ps of MD simulation of the mi- 
metic PM1, the majority of side chains moved less than 
2 A from their initial positions with the exception of Arg 
(long side chain) and the aromatic patch containing 
Phe222, Tyr36, and Trpl63 (driven by intra-molecular 
interactions). After lOOps, Arg218 and Arg219 within 
the flexible H3 loop remain oriented at the mimetic 
surface, pointing outwards into the solvent, as in the 
starting conformation. The distances between Hisl67 
CP and Arg219 Cp, Tyrl40 CP and Trpl63 Cp, o and 
Asnl44 Cp and TrplOO Cp are 17, 17, and 18 A re- 
spectively. These are close to those seen in the starting 
conformation and suggest that global movements within 
the mimetic maintain the approximately correct 
distances between critical amino acids from the loops 
H2-H3, H1-H2, and L3-H1. When the simulation is 
extended to 300 ps the RMSD increases to 5.49 A (av- 
erage of the last 100 ps) due to the inherent flexibility of 
the peptide. While some deviation of residues from their 
positions in the original paratope is seen as the simula- 
tion progresses, a number of critical residues (His 167, 
Arg218-219, Asnl44, and Tyr36) remain in a favorable 
orientation. Due to problem of interaction of the PM1 
mimetic with the sensor ship of the BIAcore, to deter- 
mine its binding to CD4, the mimetic has to be fixed to 
the sensor chip using specific functionality. Therefore, a 
lysine residue was added to the sequence to facilitate the 
linkage of the mimetic on the sensor chip. Based on the 
average structure of the final lOOps of the 300 ps dy- 
namics simulation of PM1, the He between Tyrl40 and 
Asnl44 was identified as the best location for mutation. 
. At this position the Lys side chain was observed to be 
pointing away from the surface believed to be important 
for the CD4 interaction. This change created mimetic 
PM2 (see Table 1). To demonstrate the importance of 
the structure of the mimetic for binding to CD4, a non- 
cyclized mimetic (PM3), having the same sequence as 
PM2, was synthesized (see Table 1). MD simulations of 
300 ps duration were carried out for the peptides PM2 
and PM3 using the same starting conformation as for 
PM1. Surprisingly, the non-cyclized peptide PM3 has a 
similar Conformational profile' area as PM2 and 
maintains also a "compact" structure, probably due to 
the constraining influence of the five prolines. Indeed, 
the cyclization of PM1 and PM2 was straightforward 
during the synthesis. Therefore, as a final control, the 
peptide CONT1, in which all the linking amino acids of 
PM3 were mutated to Ala to de-structure the peptide, 
was synthesized (see Table 1). As expected, during the 
MD simulation, CONT1 exhibits a completely different 
conformational distribution— its starting cyclic confor- 
mation slowly disappeared during the simulation. 
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Paratope 



Designed PM1 



Fig. 3. Representation of the paratope of ST40 and of the resulting mimetic PM1 at Ops. The color coding for the important amino acids for in- 
clusion in the mimetic is: red for charged residues (Arg and His), orange for Asn, and yellow for hydrophobic residues (Trp, Phe, and Tyr). The other 
amino acids of the CDRs are in cyan and the non-CDR residues of the antibody are not shown. 



Table 1 

Amino acid sequences of the synthesized mimetics 



Name 



Amino acids sequence 



PM1 

PM2 

PM3 
CONT1 



AcNHAR^eRa^PKFzzjYR^iAPYiwVINmH^PN^VW^GPWtooVAYaeGP , 

I NHCO 



AcNHARziaRTiaPKF^YRanAPY^VKNmHteTPNiesVWieaGPWiooVAYafiGP 

L_ 



-NHCO- 



AcNHAR 21 8R2i9PKF222YR2iiAPY 1 4 0 VKN 1 44H 167 PN 165 VWi63GPW 1 ooVAY36GPCOOH 
AcNHAR 21 8R2i9AAF222AR2iiAAY 1 4oAKNi44H 16 7AN 1 6 5 AW 163 AAW 1 ooAAY38AACOOH 




rime (sj Time (s) 



Fig. 4. (A) Sensorgrams of CD4 (50nM, light blue; 99nM, green; and l98nM, red) binding to peptide PM2 immobilized on the sensor chip. (B) 
Sensorgrams of binding competition by injection of pre-incubated CD4 + ST40 (green) and CD4 only (red) when the mimetic PM2 is immobilized on 
the sensor chip. The binding of CD4 on CONT1 (blue) and to the irrelevant proteins 2C2 (pink) and TnC (dark blue) to PM2 is also represented. 



BlAcore analysis 

BIAcore sensorgrams for the binding of soluble CD4 
to immobilized mimetic PM2 are shown in Fig. 4A. 



Kinetic constants were measured and gave values of 
K = 10.4 x 10 s M^s" 1 and k d = 0.94 x 10~ 4 s" 1 . The 
calculated K D was 0.9 nM. The interaction of three ir- 
relevant proteins (2C2, an anti-digoxin Mab, Troponin 
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C, and albumin) with the immobilized mimetic was also 
tested and the results are shown in Fig. 4B. No binding 
was observed for control proteins, except with albumin, 
which interacts with many peptides. For the competition 
study, ST40 mAb (660 nM, 50ug/ml) and CD4 (165 nM, 
20 ug/ml) were pre-mixed, and then co-injected on the 
sensor chip (Fig. 4B). The subsequent binding of CD4 to 
the mimetic was inhibited by 70%. This demonstrated 
that the mimetic PM2 binds to the same, or very closely 
located, site on CD4 as the parent antibody, ST40. A 
competition assay, with the CD4 fixed on the sensor ship 
and the peptide and ST40 co-injected, would have been 
more appropriate to demonstrate the binding competi- 
tion, but the stickiness of the mimetic to the sensor ship 
did not permit us to perform this experiment. 

The binding of PM3 to CD4 was not perturbed by the 
absence of covalent cyclization and its kinetic parame- 
ters were similar to those of PM2 (graphical data not 
shown) (* a = 9.03 x 10 4 M~* s" 1 and k d = 1.69 x 
10- 4 s-') with a calculated K D of 1.87 nM. As for PM2, 
no irrelevant protein binding was observed, while pre- 
incubation of CD4 with ST40 inhibited 80% of CD4 
binding to PM3 (Fig. 4B). As expected, the peptide 
CONT1 showed no binding to CD4 (Fig. 4B). These 
experimental results are entirely consistent with the MD 
simulation analysis of the PM2, PM3, and CONT1. 

The affinities of PM2 and PM3, 0.9 and 1.9 nM, re- 
spectively, compared to 0.37 nM for the antibody [11], 
are very promising results for an antibody mimetic and 
lift these molecules into the range required for in vivo 
therapeutic activity. 

Anti-retroviral activity assays 

The ability of the anti-CD4 mimetics to inhibit viral 
reverse transcriptase activity was measured in PBMCs 
infected with 100 HIV-l LA i TCID 50 . 

Protein binding of the peptides PM2, PM3, and 
CONT1 was measured using a 10% SVF culture me- 
dium (identical to that used in the cellular assays). After 
ultrafiltration using Microcon filters, 16uM of PM2, for 
example, was found in the ultrafiltrate for an initial 
concentration of 125 uM. When all the results were av- 
eraged, the measured protein binding for the three 
compounds was: 85% of PM2, 82% of PM3, and 89% of 
CONT1. The observed non-specific 'stickiness' in a so- 
lution of PM2 and PM3, possibly originates from the 
hydrophobic 'underbelly' of the construct. 

In the viral assay, the non-specific antibody 9E8 mAb 
showed no inhibitory activity, in contrast to AZT and 
Q4120 mAb, which inhibited RT activity in a dose-de- 
pendent manner (Table 2). Culturing PBMCs with the 
PM2 mimetic prior to infection with HIV led to the 
inhibition of viral reverse transcription, as also demon- 
strated for the parental anti-CD4 mAb ST40. The in- 
hibitory activity was dose-dependent, with an IC50 for 



Table 2 



Inhibition of viral particle production by anti-CD4 mimetic PM2 



Inhibitor 


Concentration 


Inhibition of 
RT activity (%) 
first series 


Inhibition of 
RT activity 
(%) second 
series 


A 7T 
A£ 1 


1 nn n \a 
iuu nivj 


1 Art 1 fi 


irtrt 1 rt 
IUU ± V 




lOnM 


74 ±13 


72 ±17 




InM 


66±5 


17 dr 17 


yto mAD 


oou nivj 


—j ± a 






66 nM 


13 ±29 






6.6 nM 


-12±11 




Q4120 mAb 


33 nM 


96±0 






ji j n lv 1 


DO I 1 O 






0.33 nM 


8±n 




ST40 mAb 


660 nM 


96±0 






00 nM 


oi ± J 






6.6 nM 


14±11 




PM2 mimetic 


lOOuM 




98±3 




50 uM 


51 dz 13 


74 ±34 




5uM 


23 ±5 






0.5uM 


-3±6 




CONT1 


50 uM 




11 ±35 




lOuM 




22 ±25 




5uM 




-7 ±30 



Viral production was followed by measuring RT activity in cell-free 
supernatant. PBMCs were pre-treated with various inhibitors, washed, 
and then exposed to 100 TCID50 of HIVlai- The data have been 
calculated from three triplicate experiments (means ± SD). 



PM2 of ~7 |iM (after correction for non-protein bound 
mimetic). The IC 50 of the parental mAb was ~20nM. 
Neither the negative control antibody 9E8 nor the 
CONT1 mimetic showed any dose-dependent activity, 
as expected. Higher concentration of PM2 was not tes- 
ted due to problem of precipitation of the peptide in the 
presence of serum. 

Finally, in order to assess the ability of the PM2 
mimetic to reduce the viral titer, as the control Q4120 
antibody does, we measured RT activity after infection 
of PBMCs with low HIV-1 LAI doses, ranging between 16 
and 0.8 TCID 50 . No viral replication was observed in the 
four culture wells tested, corresponding to PBMCs pre- 
treated with 100 |iM (15uM of free mimetic) PM2 and 
infected with 8 TCIDso, whereas 11 out of 12 culture 
wells infected with 8 TCID 50 , but not pre-treated with 
PM2, showed viral replication. No cell death was seen 
during any of the assays (data not shown). 

The low HIV cellular inhibition activity of PM2 was 
surprising considering high binding to CD4. Should 
cross-linking, or other ancillary effects on CD4 mole- 
cules by ST40, and other neutralizing antibodies, be 
advantageous for preventing HIV infection, this might 
explain the lower activity despite an essentially identical 
affinity for CD4. Again, the cellular assay took place 
over a period of 7 days so that the high stability of an 
intact antibody in the cellular milieu compared with a 
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smaller peptide would be likely to affect the overall ac- 
tivity performance. 

Conclusions 

We have described here a new approach, which is still 
under development and by which many different anti- 
bodies, whose function may simply be blocking of a 
pharmacologically relevant protein surface interaction, 
might be replaced by a smaller molecule. When applied 
to therapeutically important antibodies, the smaller size, 
easier production, and lower cost of the synthetic mi- 
metics may offer significant advantages compared to 
recombinant antibodies or antibody fragments. This 
process seems promising given the binding interaction 
obtained, but needs to be reproduced in several anti- 
body/antigen interaction systems, including those where 
binding alone is the functional readout. Such an ap- 
proach obviously would not be appropriate where the 
full antibody structure plays a role in stabilising the 
antigen. 
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We have analysed antigen-contacting residues and combining site shape 
in the antibody Fv and Fab crystal structures now available from the 
Protein Data Bank. Antigen-contacting propensities are presented for each 
antibody residue, allowing a new definition for the complementarity 
determining regions (CDRs) to be proposed based on observed antigen 
contacts. Contacts are more common at CDR residues which are located 
centrally within the combining site; some less central CDR residues are 
only contacted by large antigens. Non-contacting residues within the CDRs 
coincide with residues identified by Chothia and co-workers as important 
in defining "canonical" conformations. 

An objective means of classifying protein surfaces by gross topography 
has been developed and applied to the antibody combining site surfaces. 
The surfaces have been clustered into four topographic classes: concave 
and moderately concave (mostly hapten binders), ridged (mostly peptide 
binders) and planar (mostly protein binders). We have determined the 
topographic classes for ten pairs of complexed and uncomplexed 
antibody-antigen crystal structures;, four change topographic class on 
complexation. 

The results will be of use in antibody engineering, antigen docking and 
in clinical immunology. To demonstrate one application, we show how the 
data can be used to locate the antigen binding pocket on antibody 
structures. 

© 1996 Academic Press Limited 

Keywords: molecular recognition; complementarity determining region; 
surface shape; antigen type 



Introduction 

The antibody repertoire is capable of recognising 
an almost infinite number of previously unencoun- 
tered molecules, from small organic compounds to 
large macromolecular complexes. The structural 
basis for this recognition is surprisingly invariant; 
random genomic splicing of the light and heavy 
chain genes creates variability in sequence and 
length in just six loops (complementarity determin- 
ing regions or CDRs) supported on a structurally 
highly conserved P-sheet framework. Improve- 
ments in binding affinity are achieved through 
somatic hypermutation of the CDRs and clonal 
expansion on exposure to antigen. The CDR 
residues number only ^70 of the total »230 
residues of the Fv antibody fragment (the smallest 
fragment able to bind antigen). Furthermore, the 



Abbreviation used: CDR, complementarity 
determining region. 
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CDRs generally adopt only a limited number of 
canonical backbone conformations (Chothia et al, 
1989), determined by their loop length and certain 
key, "structurally determining" residues. Thus 
antibodies provide a system for the study of 
molecular recognition by proteins where structural 
variability is conveniently restrained, but where 
many examples of different inter-molecular inter- 
actions are available. 

Since the first complexed antibody-antigen 
crystal structures were solved, numerous studies 
(Rees et al., 1994; Webster et al, 1994; Wilson & 
Stanfield, 1993, 1994, for reviews) of molecular 
recognition have focussed upon them. There are 
now (July 1995) 26 different complexed Fab and Fv 
structures in the Brookhaven Protein Data Bank 
(Bernstein et al, 1977) and another 19 in 
uncomplexed form. In a recent review, Wilson & 
Stanfield (1994) have presented the variable 
contributions of each CDR to the antigen-buried 
surface, whilst Padlan and co-workers have 
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published a by-residue summary of antigen 
contacts (Padlan et al, 1995) with an emphasis 
towards sequence variability and humanization. 

A number of groups have explored how detailed 
atomic interactions give specificity and affinity to 
antibody-antigen binding (Arevalo et al, 1994; 
Wong et al, 1995, for example). However there is 
also some interest in the broad-scale assembly of 
the combining site, and Webster et al. (1994) have 
suggested a subjective classification of antibody 
combining sites by general surface topography and 
antigen type. The objective computational analysis 
of combining site shape has so far been limited to 
just five light chain surfaces (Gerstein, 1992). 

In this study we perform a detailed residue-level 
analysis of antigen contacts and investigate the 
contacts made by different sized antigens and 
different canonical loops. In addition we have 
developed an automated method for classifying 
surface topographies and support the suggestion 
that the general topography of antibody combining 
sites is correlated with antigen type. Finally, the 
application of our findings to the prediction of 
antigen contacting residues in uncomplexed anti- 
body structures is discussed. 

Results 

Contact analysis 

Solvent accessibilities and antigen contacts were 
computed for all residues in the 26 antibody-anti- 
gen complex structures (Table 1). Figures 1 and 2 
summarize this information for each of the six 
CDRs. The bar graphs show how many antibody 
structures have solvent accessible or antigen 
contacting residues at each sequence position. The 
line graphs compare contacts made by different 
antigen types (see Figure legends for details). 

The two main CDR definitions (Table 3) are 
shown in Figures 1 and 2 with arrows pointing 
towards the centre of the combining site (Figure 3). 
All residue numbering follows the scheme of 
Chothia et al (1986; Chothia & Lesk, 1987). 

Only two antigen contacts are made by residues 
outside those shown in Figures 1 and 2. These were 
L67 in antibody HyHEL-10 (3hfm, anti-lysozyme; 
Padlan er al, 1989) and H64 in antibody NC41 
(lncd, anti-neuraminidase; Tulip et al, 1992). 
Tables of the numeric data are available on the 
internet!. 

Antigen contacts: CDR definitions 

Not one of the residues in the combining site is 
in contact with antigen in all the structures (black 
bars in Figures 1 and 2). On average, potential 
antigen contacting residues form contacts in only 
7.4 out of a possible 26 structures (28%) although at 
least one residue from each CDR forms contacts in 



t http://www.biochem.ucl.ac.uk/ 
~ martin/abs/Generallnfo.html # contactdata. 



18 or more structures except in CDR-L2, which, 
as reported elsewhere (Wilson & Stanfield, 1993, 
1994), only rarely contributes to antigen binding. 
Residues from CDR-L3 dominate; L91, L94 and L96 
each make contacts to 21 different antigens. 
CDR-H3 is also dominant, but its length variability 
makes it impossible to assign special significance to 
particular residues. 

In agreement with Padlan's survey of 22 com- 
plexes (Padlan et al, 1995), the data show that 
for CDR-H1 and CDR-H2, where the loop and 
variability definitions differ, the common con- 
tacting residues correspond better with Rabat's 
sequence variability definition (Figure 2(a) and (b), 
broken arrows). In view of our data, however, we 
propose a new CDR definition based on observed 
antigen contacts (Table 3, column 4; see Table 
footnote for definition). In two cases (CDR-L1 and 
CDR-H2) the Rabat CDR definitions contain a large 
number of mostly non-contacting residues (L24 to 
L29 and H59 to H65, respectively) which can be 
explained simply by the gross arrangement of 
the CDRs with respect to the centre of the 
combining site, where most antigen interactions 
occur (Figure 3). A number of residues outside the 
standard CDR definitions make antigen contacts 
(number in parenthesis): L36 (1), L46 (2), L49 (6), 
H30 (5), H47 (4) and H93 (1). The residues making 
fewer contacts (L36, L46, H47 and H93) generally 
have less solvent accessibility (grey bars in Figures 
1 and 2) and are often buried by other antibody 
residues. Because these residues are located in the 
centre of the combining site, they tend to make 
antigen contacts when they are exposed to solvent 
(CDR residues L34, L89, H35 and H50 also behave 
in this way). 

Within each CDR (CDR-L3 and CDR-H3 in 
particular), more contacts are made at the end of the 
loop closer to the centre of the combining site, 
whilst apical loop residues interact less often with 
antigen. 

Contacts and antigen type 

Do the different types and sizes of antigen make 
use of different CDRs or CDR residues? We have 
divided the antibody-antigen interfaces into 
three groups based on interface size (see Methods 
and Data), but these also relate to antigen type 
as follows: small = haptens; medium = peptides, 
carbohydrates, nucleic acids; large = proteins, cy- 
closporin A (a cyclic peptide), and we generally 
refer to antigen classes by this size definition. The 
line graphs in Figures 1 and 2 show the differing 
contributions made by the three sizes of antigen. 

As expected, we observe a preference for large 
antigens (thin continuous lines in Figures 1 and 2) 
to contact residues at the extremities of the 
combining site; for example, most of CDR-L2 and 
residues H30 to H32 in CDR-H1. Larger antigens 
also interact more with apical loop residues (for 
example, residues L92 to L94 in CDR-L3). 
Conversely at a number of central, non-apical CDR 
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Table 2. Antibody crystal structures (Fab/Fv only; total 19), July 1995 



ruts coae 


IName 




A r~\i toon t\/r^o 


Resolution (A)/ 
/?-fartnr (%) 


Tnnnoranhv 3 


lfai 


R19.9 


Anti-arsonate (Xtal 2) 


Hapten 


2.7/18.9 


Concave 


llmk 


L5MK16 


Anti-phosphatidylinositol scFv 


Hapten 


2.6/20.0 


Ridged 


2gfb 


CNJ206 


Catalytic (esterase) 


Hapten 


3.0/21.3 


Concave 


6fab 


36-71 


Anti-phenylarsonate 


Hapten 


1.9/20.9 


Moderately concave 


lgig 


HC19 


Influenza virus hemagglutinin 


Peptide 


2.3/19.5 


Concave 


lbbj 


B72.3 


Tumour marker (sialyl-Tn) (humanised) 


Carbohydrate 


3.1/? 


Concave 


2fbj 


J539 


Anti-galactan 


Carbohydrate 


1.95/19.4 


Planar 


Imam 


YST9.1 


Lipopolysaccharide A antigen 


Carbohydrate 


2.5/21.5 


Concave 






of Brucella abortus 








lbbd 


8F5 


Anti-HRV2 


Protein 


2.8/19.0 


Ridged 


ldfb 


3D6 


Anti-HIV-GP41 


Protein 


2.7/17.7 


Concave 


lfgv 


H52 


Humanised anti-CD- 18 


Protein 


1.9/18.0 


Planar 




(enmp nf missinpl 








lfor 


Fabl7-IA 


Anti-human rhinovirus 


Protein 


2.75/17.4 


Concave 


lfvc 


Hu-4D5 


ERBB2 receptor extracellular 


Protein 


2.2/18.3 


Moderately concave 






portion (hum.) 








lrmf 


R6.5 


Anti-ICAM-1 


Protein 


2.8/18.8 


Concave 


ligc 


M0PC21 


Bound to Streptococcus protein 


Unknown 


2.6/16.8 


Ridged 




G domain III 








ligm 


HulgM 


Human IgM Fv 


Unknown 


2.3/20.1 


Planar 


2fb4 


Kol 


Myeloma Fab 


Unknown 


1.9/18.9 


Planar 


7fab 


New 


Unsure 


Unknown 


2.0/16.9 


Moderately concave 


8fab 


Hil 


Human myeloma 


Unknown 


1.8/17.3 


Moderately concave 



a Combining site topography classification. 



positions (L91, L96, H50) contacts are common with 
all antigen types. However, of the nine antigens 
contacted by residue H35, six are haptens (see 
previous section for a discussion of the solvent 
accessibility of this residue). 

CDR backbone conformation: contacts in 
three-dimensional space 

The non-contacting residues within the CDRs 
coincide with residues identified by Chothia et al. 
(1989) as important in defining canonical backbone 
conformations. Since, by definition, the side-chains 
of canonical key residues pack internally, they 
make few antigen contacts. 

The variation in backbone conformations for the 
different canonicals is summarised in Figure 4. This 
highlights the broad conservation of different forms 
of CDR-L2, CDR-L3 and CDR-H2 and higher 
variability of CDR-L1, CDR-H1 and CDR-H3. In 
order to analyse the contacts made by the different 
CDR conformations, the mean fraction burial by 
antigen (p, see below) is calculated for each CDR 
representative and is plotted in three dimensions in 
a "composite combining site" (Figure 4). This 
shows that, in general, only the central part of the 
combining site makes antigen contacts. The contact 
epicentre is displaced towards the heavy chain 
CDRs. 

Antigen contacts made by specific backbone 
conformations can be compared in CDR-L1 and 
CDR-H2, where there are sufficient numbers of 
different examples (six or more). These two CDRs 
are shown in detail in Figure 5. Where CDR 
residues in two different canonical conformations 
are in the same position and orientation, the 



average contacts made are qualitatively similar. 
The insertion in CDR-L1 alters the side-chain 
orientations of residues L30 and L31 (Figure 5(a) 
and (b)) such that in the longer class 4 loop these 
never make contacts (in the shorter class 2 loop they 
do make contacts). 

Antibody surface topography 

To analyse patterns of surface topography, a 
fractal measure was used to identify the gross 
surface shapes which have, until now, been 
classified by eye: i.e. cavity, groove and planar 
(Webster et al., 1994). The method reduces a 
three-dimensional molecular surface patch (of any 
size) to a two-dimensional composition profile 
which quantifies the relative amounts of concavity 
and convexity, and uses the fractal atomic density 
measure of Kuhn et al. (1992) to quantify local 
surface curvature. In Figure 6(a), the surface 
convexity/concavity composition profiles are 
shown for antibody-antigen interface surfaces; 
Figure 6(b) to (d) shows the same profiles for the 
whole combining site surfaces (using our "contact" 
CDR definition, see Table 3). 

Antibody-antigen interface 

It is generally accepted that the convexity/ 
concavity of the combining site depends largely on 
the radius of curvature of the antigen, since the 
amount of antigen surface buried in complexes is 
always high and the surfaces are complementary 
(Wilson & Stanfield, 1993; Tulip et a/., 1992; 
Lawrence & Colman, 1993). When applied to the 
actual antibody-antigen interfaces (obtained using 
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1. (a) CDR-Ll (b) CDR-L2 




(c) CDR-L3 




S B 5 S S i S 5 S § 



Figure 1. Contact analysis for light chain antigen 
contacts. Unfilled bars, number of antibodies with 
residues at each sequence position. Grey bars, number 
of antibodies with accessible residues at sequence 
position. Black bars, number of antibodies making 
antigen contacts at each position (see Methods and 
Data). Line graphs: p, mean fractional burial by antigen » 
type (see Methods and Data) . Thick continuous lines, all 
antigens. Fine broken lines, small antigens (see Table 1, 
column 6). Medium broken lines, medium sized 
antigens. Thin continuous lines, large antigens. Arrows 
mark the standard CDR definitions (see Table 3). Where 
these differ, the broken arrows denote the Kabat 
sequence variability definition; the filled arrows denote 
the Chothia loop definition. Arrows point towards the 
centre of the combining site (see Figure 3). 



GRASP (Nicholls et al, 1991) and defined as any 
antibody surface less than 2.8 A from the antigen 
surface) our surface comparison (Figure 6(a)) 
clearly supports this; small antigens have the most 
concave interfaces, followed by medium and large 
sized antigens, respectively. * 

Whole combining site 

However, the trend is much less clear when the 
whole antibody combining site is subjected to the 
same analysis; Figure 6(b) presents the surface 
convexity/concavity composition profiles for the 
molecular surfaces overlying the "contact defined" 
CDR residues (Table 3) for the 26 complexed 
antibody crystal structures. A number of the 
anti-hapten antibodies (green lines in Figure 6(b)) 
have the highest proportion of concave surface 



points, but there is considerable overlap between 
the profiles of medium and large antigen binding 
sites. The loss of distinction between the antigen 
classes is caused by the increase in noise resulting 
from the inclusion of random, non-interface 
surfaces in the calculations. 

In order to eliminate the subjectivity of these 
observations we have performed cluster analysis on 
the full set of 45 whole combining site surface 
topography profiles from both complexed and 
uncomplexed structures. Using Ward's minimum 
variance method (Ward, 1963; Wishart, 1969), the 
topography composition profiles (as multi-dimen- 
sional vectors) cluster into four subclasses of 
roughly equal size. Figure 6(c) presents the profiles 
for the complexed and uncomplexed antibodies; the 
colours refer to the cluster membership of each 
surface. The near-centroid representatives of each 
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2. (a) CDR-H1 



(b) CDR-H2 





(c) CDR-TT3 




I X X X X X 

3 S S g § | 



XXXXIXXXX 

S8888S82S 



Figure 2. Contact analysis for heavy chain antigen 
contacts. See the legend to Figure 1. Note that in 
CDR-H2 the sequence variability definition extends to 
H65. 



cluster are shown in Figure 6(d). Descriptions of 
each cluster are based on their general shape 
properties: planar, ridged, concave and moderately 
concave. 

Ridged-type combining site surfaces are charac- 
terised by a large proportion of convex surface in 
addition to concave surface points. Note that our 
strictly compositional surface analysis cannot 
describe contiguous features, such as long and 
narrow surface depressions which one would 
describe as grooves. We therefore use the term 
"ridged" although for practical purposes this is 
equivalent to the established "groove" classifi- 
cation. 

Tables 1 and 2 show which topographic class (i.e. 
cluster) is assigned for each antibody in our data 
set. Tables 4 and 5 show the distributions of 
topographies by antigen type. For the complexed 
data set (Table 4) there is a good, but not perfect, 



correlation between antigen type and surface 
topography, supporting the cavity-groove-planar 
classification (Webster et ai, 1994) in principle. 
While others have suggested three shape classes, 
our analysis shows that four classes fit the data 
better with both concave and moderately concave 
being predominantly hapten binders. 

In an attempt to explain the occurrence of a 
number of outliers, including a planar anti-hapten 
antibody (AN02, Brunger et al, 1991) and a 
concave-type anti-protein antibody (JE142, Prasad 
et ai, 1988), we assessed the relative contributions 
of interface and non-interface surfaces to the 
measure of combining site topography. Figure 6(a) 
highlights selected outliers from the whole combin- 
ing site analysis (thick lines). The AN02 antibody- 
antigen interface has a fairly typical concave 
topography for a small antigen; its planar 
combining site classification arises because the 
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Figure 3. CDR arrangement. Contact CDR definitions 
(see Table 3) are shown in strong colours, residues 
defined by other CDR definitions are shown in grey. 



Table 3. CDR definitions: all residue numbering follows 
the scheme of Chothia et aL 



CDR 


Kabat 3 


Chothia 6 


Contact range c 


LI 


L24-L34 


L24-L34 


L30-L36 


L2 


L50-L56 


L50-L56 


L46-L55 


L3 


L89-L97 


L89-L97 


L89-L96 


HI 


H31-H35 


H26-H32 


H30-H35 


H2 


H50-H65 


H52-H56 


H47-H58 


H3 


H95-H102 


H95-H102 


H93-H101 



a Sequence variability (Wu & Kabat, 1970). 

b Loop definition (Chothia et aL, 1986; Chothia & Lesk, 1987). 

c Start and end residues must satisfy p > 0.01 and make at least 
one antigen contact (see Methods and Data) in the set of 
complexes (see Table 1). 



non-interface combining site surface is so flat. In 
contrast, the interface between antibody JE142 and 
its protein antigen has a relatively large amount 
of concave surface (compared with other large 
antigens) and its concave-type combining site 
classification (planar is expected) is therefore only 
partly influenced by non-interface surface topogra- 
phy. 



Uncomplexed antibodies and 
Induced fit" movements 

The topographies of the uncomplexed antibody 
combining sites (Tables 2 and 5) are less clearly 
correlated with antigen type. However, for many of 
these antibodies it has been more difficult to 
identify the true nature of the antigen and therefore 
to know which type of combining site to expect. 

It is possible that a combining site "relaxes" in 
the absence of antigen (induced fit) or is distorted 
by crystal contacts. We have investigated the 
former possibility by determining the topographic 
classes of the combining site surfaces of both the 
complexed and uncomplexed antibody structures 
where available. The topographies of the ten pairs 
of complexed/uncomplexed antibody are given in 
Table 6. In these cases, the assigned topographic 
class is that of the closest topography profile in 
Figure 6(c) (minimum Euclidean distance). Four 
antibodies change their topographic class between 
complexed and uncomplexed forms; two of the 
ridged-type antibodies, 17/9 (Schulzegahmen etaL, 
1993) and BV04-01 (Herron et aL, 1991), become 
concave-type, and two moderately concave-type 
antibodies (McPC603, Satow et aL, 1986; and 50.1, 
Rini et a/., 1993) become ridged-type. However, 
none of the concave-type anti-hapten antibodies 
relax to moderately concave, nor do the planar-type 
antibodies change their gross topography. 



Predicting antigen contacts 

Having investigated relationships between anti- 
body sequences, antigen contacts, antigen type 
and combining site topography, we applied these 
results by predicting the antigen-binding pockets of 
antibody structures. This is particularly relevant for 
antibodies whose sequences are known and from 
which a model can be constructed. From the model 
we aim to predict those residues most likely to 
be involved in antigen contact, which can then be 





Figure 4. Antigen contacts and CDR conformation. Mean burial by antigen data (p) are shown on representatives 
of each different CDR conformation found in the complexed antibodies. Colours range from blue (zero mean burial) 
to red (high mean burial). CDR conformations shown in thick lines have six or more examples in the data set. 
Space-filled carbon alpha atoms make at least one antigen contact. CDRs are fitted at framework atoms (see Methods 
and Data). 
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(c) CDR H2 Class I 





Figure 5. Comparing the antigen contacts made by different canonical loop conformations, (a) CDR-L1 canonical 
class 2 (7 examples), (b) CDR-L1 canonical class 4 (six examples), (c) CDR-H2 canonical class 1 (six examples), 
(d) CDR-H2 canonical class 2 (11 examples). Mean fractional burial by antigen (p) is shown (as a percentage) for each 
antigen contacting residue. Carbon alpha surface area is also proportional to p. 



subjected to site-directed mutagenesis to test both 
theory and model. 

We have developed a rapid and simple method 
which uses only average contact and surface shape 
information and test it by application to the 
complexed crystal structures (all antigen-contact 
data from the antibody being predicted are 
excluded). Firstly the mean burial (by antigen) data, 
p, for each residue is projected onto the molecular 
surface of the antibody (Figure 7(a)). Figure 7(b) 
shows the same antibody with the surface coloured 
according to its curvature, C, as calculated by the 



t GRASP macros are available from 
http://www.biochem.ucl.ac.uk/ 
~ bob/ Ab/graspMacro.txt. 



program GRASPt (Nicholls et aL, 1991). This 
alternative description of curvature was adopted 
for purely practical reasons and allows easy 
application of the technique by anyone with access 
to GRASP. To find the probable contact surface we 
calculate p(30 - C), which combines the measure of 
concavity with the probability of antigen contact. 
An arbitrary cutoff of p(30 - C) > 35 was chosen by 
visual inspection (using just one complex), and 
surface points satisfying this condition are coloured 
red (Figure 7(c)). This red surface is patchy and 
discontinuous, so neighbouring patches are merged 
and disconnected patches are eliminated using a 
dilation/erosion procedure (Delaney, 1992) devel- 
oped within GRASP. The red surfaces are dilated 
five times, eroded eight times and dilated again 
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three times (each by 1 A). The binding pocket 
prediction is the resultant smooth red patch (Figure 
7(d)). 

The "worst case" accuracy, Q w , and "fraction 
correct" accuracy, Q c , for predicting antigen 
contacting residues by this protocol with each of the 
26 complexed crystal structures are calculated as 
follows: 



N 0 +N u 



where N c is the number of correctly predicted 
antigen contacting residues, N, is the total number 
of residues in the antibody-antigen interface and N 0 
and N u are the numbers of over- and under-pre- 
dicted contact residues, respectively. The mean Q w 
is 1.0 (best 0.25, worst 2.5) whilst the mean Q c is 0.79 
(best 1.0, worst 0.53). As expected (since contact 



data are derived from all antigen classes), the 
method tends to over-predict interactions with 
smaller antigens, and under-predict interactions 
with larger antigens. Improvements can be made 
by using separate average contact data for different 
sizes of antigen. Human judgement can also play an 
important role in using these predictions. For 
example. Figure 7(e) shows the prediction for 
antibody 40-50 (libg, anti-ouabain, Jeffrey et aL, 
1995); the choice between the two putative binding 
regions is simple if it is known that the antigen is 
small and could not bind across both predicted 
surface patches. 

Discussion 

Antibodies have been used in biomedical 
research for many years and have started to be used 
in applied medicine. They have potential roles in 
fields as diverse as cancer therapy (Chester & 
Hawkins, 1995), biosensors (Killard et aL, 1995) and 
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Figure 6(a) to (b) legend overleaf 
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Figure 6(c) to (d) 

Figure 6. Convexity/ concavity composition profiles for antibody molecular surfaces, (a) Profiles for the 26 
antibody-antigen interface surfaces. Data are grouped into antigen/interface size class (see Table 1 and Methods and 
Data). Small antigens have more concave binding pockets whilst larger antigens have flatter binding surfaces 
(more points with fractal atomic density «2.0). (b) Profiles for the whole combining site surfaces (defined as the 
surface overlying contact defined CDR residues, see the text) for the 26 complexes (colours are as in (a)), (c) After 
clustering, whole combining site surfaces (see (b)) for all 45 complexed and uncomplexed antibodies. Line colours and 
descriptions refer to the four clusters determined for these data (see the text), (d) Near-median representatives of each 
cluster in (c). 



catalysis (Hilvert, 1994). They are also important 
molecules in autoimmune diseases such as rheuma- 
toid arthritis and systemic lupus erythematosus 



Table 4. Distribution of antigen types within the four 
combining site shape classes for the complexed antibody 
structures (see also Table 1 column 8) 



Antigen size 


Planar 


Ridged 


Moderately 
concave 


Concave 


Small 


1 


0 


3 


6 


Medium 


1 


6 


1 


1 


Large 


4 


1 


2 


1 



(Brinkman et a/., 1990). Research and medical 
applications of antibodies have been made possible 
by recent advances in library-based in vitro 
production of monoclonal antibodies (Winter et aL, 
1994), computer based structure prediction from 
primary sequence (Chothia et ai., 1989; Martin et a/., 
1991), and the availability of an increasing number 
of experimentally determined three-dimensional 
antibody structures. 

Analysis of the antibody combining site has four 
ultimate goals: (1) the ability to tailor the combining 
site to modify its binding or to introduce novel 
function; (2) de novo design of antibodies to target 
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Table 5. Distribution of antigen types within the four 
combining site shape classes for the uncomplexed 
antibody structures (see also Table 2 column 6) 









Moderately 


Antigen size 


Planar 


Ridged 


concave Concave 


Small 


0 


1 


1 2 


Medium 


0 


0 


0 3 


Large 


1 


1 


1 3 


Unknown 


2 


1 


2 0 


a Small = hapten; medium = 


peptides/carbohydrates; large = 


proteins. 









antigens; (3) identification of antigens to which 
antibodies bind; (4) the ability to dock antibody and 
antigen. Together with methods for modelling the 
antibody combining site, our analysis of combining 
site shape and contacting residues is applicable to 
all these areas. 

The position and orientation of a residue relative 
to the centre of the combining site are the major 
determinants of its propensity to bind antigen. Our 
analysis of contact residues allows tailoring and 
design via mutagenesis experiments to concentrate 
on those residues which are most likely to interact 
with antigen. Correlations of CDR amino acid 
composition with antigen type are much stronger 
when the analysis is restricted to common con- 
tacting residues rather than the complete hyper- 
variable surface (unpublished results). 

As we have shown, contact residue analysis also 
allows us to identify the region of the antigen 
combining site most likely to interact with antigen 
and therefore restricts the area of the molecule 
which must be considered in docking experiments. 
In addition, mean burial data, p, could be used as 
part of a potential function to score models in an 
antibody-antigen docking algorithm. 

It has long been proposed that antibodies, 
binding to protein antigens, are characterised by a 
flat combining site, while those binding to peptide 
and DNA antigens have a groove-like combining 
site and hapten-binders a cavity (Webster et aL, 
1994). 

Our analysis of the shape of the combining site 
has shown that these broad shape classes of 
antibody combining sites can be identified using a 



fractal measure. However, the correlation with 
antigen type is not exact. In antibodies whose 
crystal structures are available, both complexed 
with antigen and uncomplexed, there is evidence 
for conformational change (Stanfield et aL, 1993). 
Our analysis has shown that whilst changes in the 
gross topography do occur, they are not of great 
magnitude (i.e. never from cavity to planar or vice 
versa). Therefore the shape analysis, used cau- 
tiously, should prove useful in the design of 
antibody combining sites for specific antigen 
targets and in the identification of potential antigen 
types for autoimmune antibodies. 

In summary, we have shown that antibody-anti- 
gen interactions, although random and combinato- 
rial in the origin of antibody diversity, are not 
completely chaotic. Antigens tend to bind to the 
antibody residues located at the centre of the 
combining site where the six CDRs meet and we 
have provided a contact definition of the CDRs 
which may prove useful in antibody design and 
mutagenesis. Our detailed analysis of combining 
site shape has largely confirmed the proposed 
correlation between shape and antigen type 
although we have identified a number of notewor- 
thy outliers. Thus our analysis adds to the 
understanding of antibody-antigen interactions and 
the mechanisms by which antibodies recognise 
their targets. 

Methods and Data 

Antibody structures and sequences 

The data set of antibody structures used in this study 
includes all the complete light/heavy chain dimers 
available in the Brookhaven Protein Data Bank (PDB; 
Bernstein et aL, 1977) January 1995 release and 
pre-releases up to July 1995, with three exceptions. 
Antibody 26/9 (PDB code lfrg, Churchill et aL, 1994) has 
been excluded since it is very similar (91% and 88% 
identity in the light and heavy chains, respectively) to 
17/9 (lhim, Schulzegahmen et aL, 1993) and has the same 
antigen. Also excluded are the pre-release structures for 
antibodies F9.13.7 (lfbi, Lescar et ai„ 1995) and JEL103 
(lmrc-f, Pokkuluri et aL, 1994) which have large numbers 
of missing atoms. Where more than one antibody 
structure was available, the highest resolution structure 
was chosen. All water molecules have been removed 



Table 6. Combining site topographies compared between complexed and 
uncomplexed antibody crystal structures 



Antibody Antigen Complexed Uncomplexed 

name type PDB code Topography PDB code Topography 



DB3 


Hapten 


Idbb 


Concave 


ldba 


Concave 


26-10 


Hapten 


ligj 


Concave 


ligi 


Concave 


"2cgr" 


Hapten 


2cgr 


Concave 


legs 


Concave 


McPC603 


Hapten 


2mcp 


Mod. concave 


lmcp 


Ridged 


50.1 


Peptide 


Iggi 


Mod. concave 


Iggb 


Ridged 


17/9 


Peptide 


lhim 


Ridged 


lhil 


Concave 


B1312 


Peptide 


2igf 


Ridged 


ligf 


Ridged 


BV04-01 


DNA 


lcbv 


Ridged 


lnbv 


Concave 


D1.3 


Protein 


lvfb 


Planar 


lvfa 


Planar 


D44.1 


Protein 


lmlc 


Planar 


lmlb 


Planar 
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Figure 7. Antigen binding pocket prediction using mean fractional burial by antigen calculated from the set of 26 
antibody-antigen complexes. Sequence (a) to (d) Antibody CHA255 (Love et a!., 1993) molecular surface: (a) coloured 
by predictive mean fractional burial by antigen, p; (b) coloured by GRASP curvature, C; (c) red patches indicate where 
p(30 - C) > 35; (d) final binding pocket prediction (red patches in (c) have been smoothed) and bound antigen (black 
wireframe), (e) Antibody 40-50 (Jeffrey et al., 1995), prediction as in (d). Figures produced using the program GRASP 
(Nicholls et aJ„ 1991). 



from the coordinate files. The data set is presented in 
Tables 1 and 2. 

All sequences are numbered according to Chothia & 
Lesk (1987) using an alignment with a consensus 
sequence and the program kabatnum by ACRMt. This is 
not in accordance with the scheme used by Chothia et ai. 



t http://www.biochem.ucl.ac.uk/ 
- martin / PROG RAMS .TXT. 



in their later papers (Chothia et ai, 1989, and more recent 
papers) where they place the insertion at L31. However, 
examination of the CDR-L1 conformations shows that 
L30 is the correct site for the insertion. 

Three antigen size classes (Table 1 column 6) have been 
introduced in order to simplify the text. Although the 
classes were defined by simple cluster analysis of the 
antibody-antigen interface areas, they correlate with the 
antigen types as follows: small (haptens); medium 
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(peptides, carbohydrates, nucleic acids); large (proteins, 
cyclosporin A). 

Accessibility and burial 

Solvent accessible surface area was calculated using the 
algorithm of Lee & Richards (1971) as implemented in the 
program access by Simon Hubbard (unpublished). We 
used the probe contact surface area in preference to the 
probe centre locus surface, and a probe of radius 1.4 A. 
Accessible contact surface areas {a.c.s.a.) are smaller than 
probe locus surfaces and molecular surfaces by a factor 
of approximately 3.4 and 2.8, respectively. 

An accessible residue is defined as having an 
a.c.s.a. > 1.0 A 2 . An antigen contacting residue is defined 
by burial from solvent by antigen binding such that: 

A c "a.c.s.a. > 1.0 A 2 

where 

A"d.C.S.a. = a.C.S.a. uncompltxed ~ a.C.S.d.compIexed 

Fraction burial per residue for residue r, p r , is defined 
as the fraction of solvent accessible surface area buried by 
antigen: 

A" a.c.s.a. 

pr ~ 

a.C.S.a. uncomplexed 

Mean fraction burial, p, at residue r is defined as: 
1 N 

' 3= 1 

where N is the number of antibody structures possessing 
residue r with a.c.s.a > 0. 

Canonical loops and structural alignment 

We have used an automated loop clustering program 
(Martin & Thornton, 1996) to assign each CDR from our 
dataset to one of a number of distinct backbone 
conformations. The first step in the protocol employs 
Ward's minimum variance method (Ward, 1963; Wishart, 
1969) to cluster "loop vectors" derived from backbone 
torsion angles. A second "post-clustering" step merges 
clusters which are similar in cartesian space. In most 
cases the conformational clusters match the canonical 
classes described by Chothia et al. (1989), but additional 
conserved backbone conformations have also been 
identified. 

CDRs were aligned for the "through-space" contact 
analysis using the program ProFift, fitting on three 
framework residues either side of the loop residues (see 
Table 3). In the Figures, single representatives for 
multiply populated CDR conformations were chosen 
alphabetically by PDB code. 

Surface analysis 

In our surface topography analysis we have used the 
fractal atomic density measure of Kuhn et aJ. (1992) to 
determine local curvature on a molecular surface. This 
quantity is calculated for each surface point as the slope 
of the log-log plot (by linear regression) of the number 
of (all) protein atom centres contained within a 1 A thick 



t http://www.biochem.ucl.ac.uk/ ~ martin/ 
# programs. 



spherical shell versus the internal radius of this shell as 
it varies between 0 and 10 A. The fractal atomic density 
of a point on a perfectly flat protein surface would be 2.0 
because the number of atom centres within each shell 
would be proportional to the sphere's surface area (which 
is proportional to the radius raised to the power of 2.0). 
Convex and concave surface points give fractal atomic 
densities less than and greater than 2.0, respectively. 
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INTRODUCTION 

In terms of structure, antibodies are probably now the 
most studied of all proteins. Amino acid and nucleotide 
sequence data are available for thousands of different 
chains (Kabat et aL, 1991) and three-dimensional struc- 
tures, obtained by X-ray crystal] ographic analysis, are 
available for whole antibodies and for a variety of 
fragments. Very recently, all parts of an antibody mol- 
ecule have been visualized (Harris et aL, 1992), including 
the hinge which, previously, either was only partly 
discernible in the electron-density map because of its 
flexibility (Marquart et aL, 1980), or was deleted (Sarma 
et al., 1971; Silverton et aL, 1977; Sarma and Laudin, 
1982; Rajan et aL, 1983) in the intact antibodies analysed 
by X-ray diffraction. 

The antibody fragments whose structures have been 
elucidated crystal lographically include several human 
and murine V L dimers (Epp et aL, 1974, 1975; Fehlham- 
mer et aL, 1975; Colman et aL, 1977; Furey et aL, 1983; 
Stevens et aL, 1981; Steipe et aL, 1992), Fv from murine 
and human antibodies (Bhat et aL, 1990; Fan et aL, 
1992) including a "humanized" murine Fv (Eigenbrot et 
aL, 1993), several Bence-Jones light-chain dimers 
(Schiffer et aL, 1973, 1989; Ely et aL, 1985), Fc from 
human and rabbit IgG (Deisenhofer, 1981; Sutton and 
Phillips, 1983) and pFc' from guinea pig IgG (Bryant et 
aL, 1985). The structure of the complex of human IgGl 
Fc and fragment B of protein A from Staphylococcus 
aureus has also been determined (Deisenhofer, 1981). 

By far, the fragment which has been the most studied 
is the Fab, with the structures of several dozen Fabs of 
different ligand-binding specificities having been eluci- 
dated by X-ray diffraction, many with bound specific 
ligand. The ligands range in size from small haptens to 
macromolecules. The small ligands include phospho- 
choline (Padlan et nL, 1973, !985; Segal et aL, 1974), a 
hydroxy derivative of vit. K, (Amzel et aL, 1974), a 
dinltrophenyl*spin-label hapten (Bruenger et aL, 1991), 
fluorescein (Herron et aL, 1989), digoxin (Bruenger, 
1991) and progesterone (Wilson et <?/.. 1991). The bigger 



ligands include oligopeptides, like cyclosporin A 
(Altschuh et aL, 1992; Vix et aL, 1993), angiotensin II 
(Garcia et aL, 1992), a 19-amino acid peptide homolog 
of a myohemerythrin helix (Stanfield et aL, 1990), a 
15-residue long peptide derived from cholera toxin 
(Shoham et aL, 1991) and a nonapeptide from influenza 
virus hemagglutinin (Rini et aL, 1992), and fragments of 
other macromolecular antigens, like a trinucleotide of 
deoxythymidylic acid (Herron et aL, 1991) and a tri- 
saccharide epitope of a branched bacterial lipopoly- 
saccharide (Cygler et aL, 1991). The macromolecular 
ligands include lysozyme (Amit et a!., 1986; Sheriff et a!., 
1987; Padlan et aL, 1989; Fischmann et aL, 1991; Lescar 
et aL, 1993), influenza virus neuraminidase (Colman 
et aL, 1987, 1989; Tulip et aL, 1989, 1992*, b), HIV-1 
reverse transcriptase (Arnold et aL, 1992), and even 
another Fab in an idiotope-anti-idiotope complex 
(Bentley et aL, 1990). In addition, X-ray structures are 
available for an Fab complexed with streptococcal pro- 
tein G (Derrick and Wigley, 1992), for a chimeric Fab 
in which the variable domains were from a murine 
antibody and the constant domains were from human 
molecules (Brady et aL, 1992), and for two versions of 
a "humanized" murine Fab (Eigenbrot et aL, 1993). 

The availability, in some cases, of both complexed and 
uncomplexed structures for the same antibody permits 
the evaluation of the possibiliiy of conformational 
changes occurring upon ligand binding. Previously, with 
phosphocholine and vit. K,OH, no conformational 
changes in the Fabs were observed when these small 
ligands were bound in the crystal (Padlan et aL, 1973, 
1985; Segal et aL, 1974; Amzel et aL, 1974). More recent 
studies with larger ligands reveal that significant changes 
can occur upon complexation (Bhat et <?/., 1990; 
Stanfield et aL, 1990; Herron et aL. 1991; Wilson ct <rf. 7 
1991; Rini et aL, 1992). 

Starting soon after crystallographic data became 
available, various aspects of antibody structure and 
function have been the subject of analysis, including thfe 
distribution of the different amino acid types in relation 
to ligand-binding specificity (e.g. Kabat et <tL. *9?7; 
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Table I. Immunoglobulin structures which have been determined by X-ray crystallography 



Antibody Isotypc 




OgOU) 
(lgGM) 
(IgGU) 
(IgGKA) 

(IgOU) 
(IgGKA) 

(IgGl,K) 

(IgMjc) 

(IgGl) 

(IgG!) 



Meg 


(I) 


LOC 




Meg-Weir 


(A) 


REI 


(k) 


Au 


OO 


Rhe 


a) 


ROY 


(*) 


Wat 


(K) 


("Humanized" n 


4D5 





whole Ig 

whole Ig 

whole ig 

Fab 

Fab 

Fab 

Fab 

Fab 

Fv 

Fc 
Fc 

L-dimer 

L-dimer 

L-dimer 

L-dimer 

V L -dimer 

V L -dimer 

V L -dimer 

V L -dimer 

V L -dimer 

Fv 

Fab 

Fab 



(Marine-haman chimera) 
B72.3 Fab 
(Maine) 
Mab231 
McPC603 



J539 
D1.3 



(IgG2a) 
(IgA,*) 

(IgA,K) 
(IgGU) 



NC41 (IgG2a,K) 



whole Ig 
Fab 
Fab 
Fab 
Fab 
Fab 
Fab 

Fab 



HyHEL- 

HED10 

CF4C4 

Jel42 

NC10 

HyHEL- 
4-4-20 
R19.9 



If.,: . 





Fab 
Fab 

5 (IgGl,fc) Fab 
Fab 

(igGl,*;) Fab 
Fab 
Fab 

10 (IgGU) Fab 
(IgG2a,*) Fab 
(IgG2b,K) Fab 
Fab 

(IgG2b,ic) Fab 
(IgUU) Fab 

Fab 

(lgOU»c) Fab 
(Ig02b^) Fab 
Fab 

Conitmd bverleaf. 



PDB Code Resolution 


R- value 


t Imam*! 

Ligand 


Keierence 




4.0 






Sarma and Laudin (1982) 


i.lVJi. 




0.207 




Marquart ct al (S9B0) 


7FAR 


2.8 


0.169 




Saul and Poljak (1992) 




J.J 




vit. K,OH 


Amzel et al (1974) 


9KR4 


1 Q 


0.189 




Marquart et al. (I980J 


or/Ati 


1 .o 


0.173 




b 


mFR 

1 LSI D 


7 7 


0.177 




He et al. (1992) 


1 1 vJIVl 


Z.J 


0.201 




Fan et al (1992) 


1FC1 


2.9 


0.22 




Deisenhofer (1981) 


1FC2 


2.8 


0.24 


fragment B 


Deisenhofer (1981) 








of Protein A 




2MCG 


2.0 


0.187 




Ely et al (1989) 


3MCG 


2.0 


0.208 




pi., o* „i ( I QOQ\ 

my ei at. \\70y) 


1BJL 


3.0 


0.194 




Chang et al. (1985) 


2BJL 


2.8 


0.216 




Schiller et al. (1989) 


1MCW 


3.5 


0.170 




Ely et al (1985) 


1REI 


2.0 






Rnn fit al MQ75^ 




2.5 


0.31 




Fehlhammer et al (1975) 


2RHE 


1.6 


n 140 

O.I*T7 




Fnrpv fit al H9S3) 




3.0 


0.33 




Colman et al (1977) 










Stevens et al (1981) 


1FVC 


2.2 


0.183 




Eigenbrot et al (1993) 


1FVD 


2.5 


0.179 




Eigenbrot et al (1993) 


1FVE 


2.7 


0.171 




Eigenbrot et al (1993) 


1BBJ 


3.1 


0.176 




Brady et al (1992) 




3.5 


0.188 




Harris et al (1992) 


1MCP 


2.7 


0.225 




Satow et al (1986) 




3.1 


0.196 


piiC SphCCaaClinC 




2FBJ 


1.95 


0.194 




d 


1FDL 


2.5 


0.184 


lysozyme 


Fischmann e/ a/. (1991) 




2.6 


0.27 




Bentley et al (1989) 


INC A 


2.5 


0.191 


influenza virus 


Tulip et al (1992a) 








neuraminidase 




1NCC 


2.5 


0.212 


neuraminidase 


Tulip et al (1992b) 








I368R mutant 




1NCB 


2.5 


0.165 


neuraminidase 


Tulip et al (1992b) 








N329D mutant 




1NCD 


2.9 


0.157 


influenza virus 


Tulip et al. (1992a) 








neuraminidase 




2HFL 


2.54 


0.245 


lysozyme 


Sheriff et al (1987) 




3.0 


0.272 




Cygler et al (mi) 




4.0 


0.470 




Vitali et al (1987) 




3.5 


0.282 




Prasad et al (1988) 




3.0 


0.20 


influenza virus 


Tulip et al (1989) 








neuraminidase 




3HFM 


3.0 


0.246 


lysozyme 


Padlan et al (I98 f ' 


4FAB 


2.7 


0.215 


fluorescein 


Herron et al (1989) 


2FI9 


2.8 


0.182 




Lascombe et al (1992) 


IFAI 


2.7 


0.189 




Lascombe et al (1992) 




2.5 


0.179 


D1.3 Fah 


Bentley ct al (1990) 


2IGF 


2.8 


0.22 


myohemerythrin 


Stanfield et al (1990) 








peptide 




1IGF 


2.8 


0.18 




Slanfield et al (1990) 




3.0 


0.25 


angiotensin II 


Garcia et al (1991) 




2.66 


0.191 


<J(pT) 3 


Herron «/ al (1991) 




2.0 


0.*4S 




tterron et at. (1991) 
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36-71 


(IgGU) 


Fab 


6FAB 


1.85 


0.248 




Strong et al (1991) 


AN02 


(lgGljc) 


Fab 


1BAF 


2.9 


0.195 


DNP-spin-label 


Brueneer et al £19911 














hapten 




NQ10/I2.5 (IoGIa) 


Fab 




2.8 


ft. 18? 




ALtsr: a al. (1990) 






Fab 




3.0 


0.19 


2-phenyl-oxazolone 


Alzari et al. (1990) 






Fab 




3.0 


0.386 


cholera toxin 


Shoham et al. (1991) 














peptide 






(IgG!..'. ) 


Fab 




2.05 


0.185 


dodccasaccharide 


Cygiei et al. (1991) 


26-10 




Fab 




2.7 


0.17 


digoxin 


Bruenger (1991) 






mutant Fab 


2.5 


0.21 




Bruenger (1991) 


B13A2 




Fab 










Wilson et al. (1991) 


HC!9 


UgGi,;.) 


Fab 




3.5 


0.176 




Bizebard et al. (1991) 


DB3 


(IgGl,K) 


Fab 




2.8 






Wilson et al. (199)) 






Fab 




2.4 




progesterone 


Wilson et al. (1991) 






Fab 




2.8 




iodobenzoyl 


Wilson et al. (1991) 














progesterone 








Fab 




3.0 




lla-hemisuccinyl 


Wilson et al (1991) 














progesterone 




R45451 1 




Fab 




2.65 


0.185 


cyclosporin A 


AJtschuh et al. (1992) 


mAb28 




Fab 




7 




HIV-1 reverse 


Arnold et al. (1992) 














transcriptase 
















and DNA 




JeI72 




Fab 










e 


JeI3!8 




Fab 










/ 






Fab 








protein G 


Derrick and WigJey (1992) 


VmO 1 


(lgU2D,K ) 


Fab 


IMAM 


2.5 


0.215 




g 


1 //V 


(Igu2a,ie ) 


Fab 


1HIN 


3.1 


0.22 


hemagglutinin 


Rini et al. (1992) 














peptide 








Fab 


1HIM 


2.9 


0.20 


hemagglutinin 


Rini et al. (1992) 














peptide 








Fab 


1HIL 


2.0 


0.19 




Rini et al. (1992) 


8F5 


(IgG2a,ic) 


Fab 


1BBD 


2.8 


0.190 




Tormo et al. (1992) 


F9.I3.7 




Fab 




4.0 


0.409 


guinea-fowl lysozymeLescar et al. (1993) 


D1.3 




Fv 




2.4 


0.19 




Bhat cf u/. (1990) 






Fv 




1.9 


0.19 






McPC603 




v L 


IIMM 


2.00 


0.149 




Steipe et al. (1992) 






V L> CDR-1 


1IMN 


1.97 


0.149 




Steipe et al. (1992) 






replaced 












(Rabbit) 


















(IgG) 


Fc 




2.7 






Sutton and Phillips, (1983) 


(Guinea pig) 
















(IgGl) 


pFc' 


1PFC 


3.125 


0.303 




Bryant et al. (1985) 



aGuddat, Edmundson and Herron (to be published), cited in Kabat et al. (1991). 
*Sau) and Poljak (to be published), cited in PDB Entry: 8 FAB. 
Tadlan, Cohen and Da vies (in preparation). 
rf Bhat, Padlan and Da vies (in preparation). 

e Mol, Muir, Lee and Anderson (unpublished), cited in Kabat et al. (1991). 
'Muir, Cygler, Mol, Lee and Anderson (unpublished), cited in Kabat et al (1991). 

'Rose, Przybylska, To, Kayden, Oomen, Vorberg, Young and Bundle (to be published), cited in PDB Entry: IMAM. 



Padlan, 1990a; Mian et al, 1991), interdomain inter- 
actions (e.g. Poljak et al, 1975a, b, 1976; Davies et al, 
1975a, b; Amzel and Poljak, 1979; Davies and Metzger, 
1583: Novotny et aL 1983: Nnvotny and Haber, 1985; 
Chothia et al, 1986; Padlan et al, 1986; SchifTer et al, 
1988; Miller, 1990), flexibility (e.g. Edmundson et al, 
1974, 1978, 1987; Burton, 1985, 1990a, b; Huber and 
Bennett, 1987; Lesk and Chothia, 1988; Ely et al, 1989; 
Rini et al, 1992; Davies and Padlan, 1992), hypervari- 
able region structures (e.g. Padlan and Davies, 1975; 
Potter et a/., 1976; Padlan, 1977a; De la Paz et aL 1986; 



Chothia and Lesk, 1987; Chothia et al, 1989, 1992; 
Tramontano et al, 1990: Wu et al, 1993), disulfide 
bridges (e.g. Steiner, 1985), and antibody-ligand inter- 
actions (e.g. Padlan et aL 1976; Huber, 1986; Mariuzsa 
et al, 1987; Alzari et al, 1988; Colman, 1988; Davies 
et aL 1988, 1990; Wilson et al, 1991: Davies and 
Chacko, 1993). in addition to X-ray crystallography, 
other techniques have been used to study antibody 
structure, including two-dimensional NMR (e.g. 
Anglister. 1990: Theriauh pt <*L 1991). genetic engin- 
eering (e.g. Motnson et aL 1984; Morrison and Oi, 
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1988; Bird e/ a/>, 1988; Huston et al, 1988; Winter, 1989; 
Tan et al, 1990; Helm et al* 1991; Glockshuber et al, 
1992; Jin et a/., 1992) and theoretical analysis (e.g. 
Novotny et al, 1989; Novotny and Sharp, 1992). 

Here, we will analyse the currently available three-di- 
mensional data on antibodies which have been obtained 
by crystallographic analysis, focusing on those structural 
features which relate to antibody function and potential 
applications. The crystallographically-determined struc- 
tures, which are known to the author, are listed in 
Table 1. The present analysis is limited to those struc- 
tures for which atomic coordinates are available at the 
time of writing from the Protein Data Bank (PDB) 
(Bernstein et al, 1977; Abola et al, 1987), or have been 
kindly made available by the original investigators. 

The studies on antibody structure are too many to 
enumerate and only a limited number of references could 
reasonably be cited. It is hoped that the citations given 
can serve as starting points for those who are interested 
in particular aspects of antibody structure. Several com- 
prehensive reviews have been written recently on the 
subject (e.g. Ma* : uzza et al, 1987; Alzari et al, 1988; 
Colman, 1988; Davies et al, 1988, 1990; Wilson et al, 
1991; Davies and Chacko, 1993) and the reader is 
encouraged to consult those also. 

Caveat 

Only a few of the structures listed in Table 1 have been 
determined to high resolution (2.0 A or better) and 
refined extensively (to crystallographic R-values of 0.20 
or better), so that the errors associated with many of the 
structures could be large. An example of a highly-refined 
structure is J539 Fab, which has been determined to 
1.95- A resolution and renned to an R- value of 0.194 
(PDB Entry: 2FBJ); for J539 Fab, the error in the atomic 
coordinates, estimated by the method of Luzzati (1953), 
is 0.25 A (Bhat, Padlan and Davies, unpublished results). 
An example of a structure determined at medium resol- 
ution is HyHEL-5 Fab, which has been determined to 
2.54-A resolution and refined to an R-value of 0.245 
(Sheriff et al, 1987); the estimated error for HyHEL-5 
Fab is 0.40 A. These error estimates are for the most 
ordered (usually, interior) regions of the molecule; the 
errors will be larger for exposed segments, especially for 
the side chain atoms. For structures that have been 
determined to lower resolution or that have been refined 
less extensively, the errors are probably higher. In view 
of the potentially large errors in the individual struc- 
tures, it would be prudent to look for trends from the 
analysis of the whole set of structures than to draw 
conclusions on the basis of only one. 



THE STRUCTURE OF ANTIBODIES 

An antibody molecule is composed of three major 
^fragments: the two Fabs, which are identical and each 



i>ffe)4 ?^ Which contains the light chain and the first two 
|%\ii^/^malhs af the heavy chain, itxd the Fc, which contains 
^terminal constant domains of the two heavy 




chains. The Fabs are linked to the Fc by the hinge 
region, which varies in length and flexibility in the 
different antibody classes and isotypes. The antigen- 
binding sites (paratopes) are located at the tips of the 
Fabs. A representation of human IgG? antibody is 
shown in Fig. 1. 

From the earliest studies of antibody structure 
(Poljak et al., 1973, 1974; Schiffer et al, 1973; Epp et al., 
1974; Segal et al, 1974), it was clear that all antibody 
domains, whether variable or constant, form compact 
globular structures with a characteristic fold, termed 
the Immunoglobulin Fold by Poljak et al (1973). 
Each domain consists of a stable arrangement of hydro- 
gen-bonded, anti-parallel ^-strands which form a 
bilayer structure, further stabilized by a disulfide bond 
between the two layers. In the variable domains, 
the bilayer structure is formed by nine strands; in the 
constant domains, the bilayer is formed by seven 
strands. Bends of different sizes and confor- 
mations connect the strands. The predominant sec- 
ondary structure in antibodies is the anti-parallel 
sheet, with short stretches of a-helix found in some 
bends. 

The variable domains of the light and heavy chains, 
the V L and V H , are similar to each other in three-dimen- 
sional structure, as are the constant domains: the C L of 
the light chain and the C H 1 of the heavy chain in the 
Fab, and the C H 2 and the C H 3 domains in Fey. Homolo- 
gous domains from different species are very similar and 
are essentially superposable. Even in the variable do- 
mains, where as much as 30% of the residues could be 
different among different antibodies, the differences in 
siructure are aimost entirely confined to xhe hypervari- 
able regions (Wu and Kabat, 1970), and usually only if 
length differences exist in those regions (Padlan and 
Davies, 1975). 

The availability of three-dimensional data for a var- 
iety of fragments from different antibody classes and 
isotypes and from different species, helps in the identifi- 
cation of structurally important features and of 
analogous structural elements. An attempt to align 
representative sequences from the various human anti- 
body chain types on the basis of structure is made in 
Table 2. For purposes of this review, the C-terminus of 
the Fd, the heavy-chain component of the Fab, is defined 
as the Cys residue at position 220 [Eu numbering 
(Edelman et al, 1969)] in human IgGl, or the analogous 
residue in the other heavy chain classes; the disulfide 
bridge, which Cys220 forms with the Cys at 214 in the 
light chain, creates a natural (structural) boundary for 
the Fab. Accordingly, the hinge is defined as starting 
with the Asp221 in human IgGl, or analogous residue. 
In the only available Fc structure (PDB Entries: iFCi 
and 1 FC2), the first visible residue, which is probably the 
first residue in the compact portion of the Fc, is Pro238. 
Again, for purposes of this review oniy, we wiii define the 
Fc as starting with the Pro238 in human IgGl, or 
analogous residue in the other heavy chain classes, and 
define the end of the hinge as the residue preceding 
Pro238. 
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HINGE :• 



Fc 




CH2 



CH3 



Fig. I. Line drawing representation of a possible structure for human IgGl. The drawing is a 
composite of the crystal structures of human IgGl, Kol [Marquart et ai (1980); PDB Entry: 2IG2], 
which is visible only to the inter-heavy chain cystine at 229 (Eu numbering), and of human IgGl 
Fc [Deisenhofer (1981); PDB Entry: 1FC2], which is visible only from Pro238 to Leu443 (Eu 
numbering). The octapeptide, PAPELLGG, between Cys229 and Pro238 has not been visualized and 
its probable location is indicated by the unconnected circles in the middle of the figure. Only the 
a-carbons are traced. The heavy chains are drawn with thick lines, the light chains with thin lines. 
The domains of the light chain (V L and C L ) and those of the heavy chain (V H , C H 1, C n 2 and C H 3) 
are labeled. Also indicated is the hinge, the region that lies between the Fabs and the Fc and which 
varies considerably in size in the different antibody types. The CDR residues are drawn with larger 
open circles at the tips of the Fabs. The disulfide bridges are indicated by filled circles. The 
carbohydrate moieties attached to the asparagines at position 297 (Eu numbering) are drawn with 
thin lines between the two C H 2 domains. % 



The structure of Fabs 

The Fab structures which are examined here are those 
of the murine J539 (PDB Entry: 2FBJ), McPC603 with 
and without bound phosphocholine (PDB Entry: IMCP 
and unpublished results of Padlan, Cohen and Davies), 
HyHEL-10 (PDB Entry: 3HFM), HyHEL-5 (FD3 En- 
try: 2HFL), R19.9 (PDB Entry: 2F19), 4-4-20 (PDB 
Entry: 4FAB), BV04-OI with and without bound d(pT), 
(atomic coordinates kindly made available by Dr Allen 
B. Edmundson and coworkers), 36-71 (PDB Entry: 



6FAB), B13I2 with and without bound peptide (PDB 
Entries: 2IGF and 1IGF, respectively), D1.3 (PDB En- 
try: 1 FDL), Yst9-1 (PDB Entry: IMAM), AN02 (PDB 
Entry: 1BAF). 17/9 with ligand in two crystal forms 
(PDB Entry: 1H1N and 1HIM, the latter with two Fabs 
in the asymmetric unit of the crystal) and without ligand 
(PDB Entry: 1H1L, with two Fabs in the asymmetric 
unit of the crystal), NC41 with bound neuraminidase 
(PDB Entry: INC A) and 8F5 (PDB Entry: I BBD). and 
those of the human Kol (PDB Entry: 2KB4K NEW 
(PDB Entry: 7FAB), Hil (PDB Entry: 8FAB. with two 
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Table 2. Structural alignment of human antibody domains 

"*""~"*""~~'~" ~ "•*•'"- tte Varinbln DduUi 

l& 30 30 40 50 CO 70 90 *0 1DO 



V, Or0HTOSM5lS*»VCORVTItWSO-DI IKfUMYQQTPCKAPICllXYEA SML-OACVTSRfSSSCSC— TDYTTTISSLQPEDIATlfYCOOrOS LPYTrGQGTRLQI -T 



V* omtOPP-SASCTPCORVHSCSGTSSRlCSSYWIIYWIPGKA^ 

[m-i) I o»-l J [ am-* I 

10 20 30 40 50 CD 70 UftbC 90 100 110 



tVQIXQSC<«CVVQPaatJU^SS5Cnr55YMITiraiO»CKC LRPEDTCVYrCAROCCBCFCSSASCFCP DYVGQCYPVTV35 

TA* C dob tut DomUi In Tbm T*b 

110 UO 130 140 150 ISO 170 180 190 200 210 

..... 

C. RTVAAtSVFirPPS-^OLXSCTAAVVCLUMrYPft-EAItVWXV^ 



^ QTWUKPYimrPPS— S£EI<0AIIKATWCU50rYPC-AW^ 

120 130 140 ISO 180 170 100 190 200 210 iliO 



Yl C^l ASTICPSVrPLAPS- 
•Jp C,l ASTJ»SVTFLAPC--S)15TSESTAAUX:X.VKDYFPE-PVT^ 

74 Cgl ASIWSVrPIJrc~-SAST5OTAAMXlVmFPE-PVW 

4U C|i ASmFIEVrPIJLC"S-TQPDCNWIACLVDGrFFOTPI^TO TWPSQWTVP-C 

02 C«l A3PtSPKmUlil--S-TPQ0aiVVVACLVOT — w.»vtvp-c 
• C B 1 APTEXPDVTPIISGC-BaPRDXSPWIACLITCYKPT-SVTVTirrMCT^ 
t C«l ASTOSPSVFPLTKCCIOIIPS^TSVTUKIJkTGYrPE-^ 

|ft C,l SASArrUTLV5C-DJ5PSDTSSVAVCCUA0DrLi>D-SITTSRXYKNNSDI55TRCFPSVU^ 

Th« 'Uaa*' D©«*iu» Of I<jX Afld ZgM 

I C*2 SMFTPPTVKILQSSCDCCCHFPFTIQLLCLVSCmCT™^ 5ELTLS0XHMLSDRTYTC0mQCBTFED5TIU( 

H C«2 -lAmPKVSVtVPPRDCTFaCPPJCSKUCQATCFSPRaiW 

ling* Pnptldna 



tl hli>9* WtTHI CPPCPAPELLGC 

t2 hl09« VE CFPCPAPPV-AG 

74 hi09* PP CPSCPAPEFLCG 

OX King* PVPSTPPTPSP5TPPTPSPS C— C H 

Q2 hloo* PVPPPPP C— C H 

« hloga C-ADS«PRG 

m Mogn C-VPDQDTA 

Thn fnnnltimntn Domain Id IyC To And losologom Domain* 

240 250 2C0 270 280 290 300 310 320 330 



tl C«2 P3Vrt^Pltt*DTU<ISRTr£\rrCVWDVSHEDPEVKFOT 

12 C»2 MWIJPPCTAWUttSRTPEVTCVVVDVS^EDFEVOFBRYVDC^ 

TP Cg2 PSVrtfPFKTRDTLHISRTPEVTCVVVDVSBEOPEVO^RV^ 

71 Cff2 PSVrUTPlBlUttLMSRTPEVXCVVVDVSOEOFro 

411 Cm2 PRUUWPAlZD-LLUaZAMLTCTLYGLR-DASGVTFTiriPSSGKS-^^ 

m2 Cg2 FRlJLHRPAI£D-LLIiMEAltLTCTLTGLR-DA5CATFTHTF5SCIC5~AV0CT 

• Cg2 l£VYIATPAWD-UILROKATFTCFWGS--DLKDABL^^ 

C Cp3 VSAYLSRFSPTD-LFITUCSPTITCLVVDLAPSIUiTVNLT^^ 

M C,3 IRVTMPPSrXJ-IFLTKSTKLTC LNH'DL-TTf DSV7ISWT1lQNGEAVKTHTT1IS£5HP-NATF5AVti£A5 ICtDtTHNSCZRTTCTVTHTD LPSPLKOTI 5P PftC 

tan Uit Domain Xa ZgC fo Rod Bomoloaon* Domalna 

350 SCO 370 380 390 400 410 420 4 30 440 



Tfl C,,3 CCPAIP0VYTlJPSR2at»-TKm^/5LTCLVKCrTP50inVtirl3KCOPI^TKTTPPVUJ5D CSrrLtSKLTVDKSJUIQOCWVrSCSVKRlaL KRHYTORSLSLSPCR 

73 C.3 CWW?QVTTLPP5JOIJt-TKm}V5LTCWltcrTP3D:>V^I3HC0PEfl^YKT-rTP«L0SD -CSPf LXSRLrVDKSRMQOClf VFSCSVKREA L RHHYTOKSLSLSPGR 

R^i' - , t» e » J C0PA1PWYTWSRIM-TWI0V5LTCLVOT G5TT U SK LTVOKSfWOOCRI F5CSVWI EA L RKRTTQX5L5LSPCK 

S43j^lV '* • - 7* C K 3 CQPRtfqmiPPSOErW-TIWOVB LTCLVICrYPSDIAVnUSWCgPPOl 1 n 1PPVL0SD --CSPT LYSRLTVDKSWWCNVTSCSVTWIAL RRHYTORSLSLSUCR 

4tl C,J OmWlVRt«PP8BlAUIEtVTLTCl>RCrSPK0VLVfWL0CS0Rl*ttW PlATTQirT IDRIUCK 



^J^W^' "5* { " * C »* ^^UL»tU850fP--lAA5WUXtV»Cr5PWrLl^ 

SOU' 4*4* ' BC 8* »IUAJtVmHl»nWO»llWra^ 

i?'^-VAlVJ .... ...^ . . . . ^ 



~~'c j&y >"i i> ^> 9 — " 

i .St:": ,.5k^SSi&itry structure from program DSSP of Kabsch and Sanders (19S3) on 3t>6 (PDB Entry: IDFB) foT V* and Oc, on Kol 
^ Fc(f>DB Entry: irci) for<^ 2 Bi*dCH3. Residues Which 

" participate in the /Nsheets ate indicated by (.); those which are in t* -helices are indicated by (*). The numbering scheme Tor 
;<tifi V|| and Ci domain* follows the convention of Rabat *r <rf. <199t); Bu ftiimbeting (EdeJman*; «7 M 1%9) is used for 
ihi tgOl conitani domains, the domains bfl5» and Kol Fab, which are two ^f the most liighly -refined Fab sifuciures listed 
in'Table 1, Wire used In the structural alignment; the other sequences Wert aligned on the basis of their sequence similarity 
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Fabs in the asymmetric unit of the crystal) and 3D6 
(PDB Entry: 1DFB). The human Fv, POT (PDB Entry: 
1IGM), was included in the analysis where appropriate. 

In the Fab (Fig, 2). V L and V H associate closely to 
form a compact module, the Fv, and are related by a 
pseudo-dyad; the constant domains in the Fab, the C L 
and the C H 1. likewise form a compact module and are 
also related by a pseudo-dyad (Table 3). On average, the 
V L -V H contact buries approximately 1470 A 2 of surface 
area (720 in V L and 700 in V„ ). The V L -V H contact varies 
from antibody to antibody (Table 4) and differences are 
found even for the same Fab but crystallized in different 
crystal forms. The C L -C H I contact (Table 4) buries 
approximately 1710 A' of surface area (870 in C L and 
S40 in C H 1) and, here also, some variation is found in 
the contacts present in supposedly identical C L -C H 1 
pairings. The variation seen in the identical C L -C H 1 
pairings may reflect the different lattice forces to which 
the molecules are subjected in the different crystal forms, 
the errors in the crystallographic analysis of these struc- 
tures, or both. 

In both tight and heavy chains, the variable and 
constant domains are linked by a short segment of 
polypeptide chain, called the switch. Visual inspection of 
the Fab structures (for example, Fig. 2) identifies the 
switch peptides as residues 107, 108 and 109 in the light 
chains and residues 1 13, 1 14 and 1 1 5 in the heavy chains 
[numbering scheme of Kabat et aL (1991)]. Residue 106a 
is missing in k chains so that the switch region in k chains 
is shorter by one residue than those in k chains and 
heavy chains. The relative disposition of the variable and 
constant modules is usually described by the angle 
vstween the V L -V H and C L -C H 1 pseudo-dyads. This 
angle is called the "elbow bend" of the Fab and is 
variable, in view of the flexibility of the switch. The Fab 



bend ranges from a light 127.2' (in Fab 8F5, PDB Entry: 
1BBD) to an almost straight 176.2° t«n Fab R19.9, PDB 
Entry: 2F19) (Table 3. Fig. 3). In all cases known to date 
where the Fab is bent, the Fd is more bent than the light 
chain, i.e. the angle between V„ and C rt 1 is less than that 
between' V L and C L ; this has been attributed to the 
presence of smaller side chains in the interface between 
V H and C H 1 (Segal et aL, 1974). 

The Fv 

On the basis of sequence variation, the residues in the 
variable domains are assigned either to hypervariable or 
complementarity -determining regions (CDRs), or to 
non hypervariable or framework regions (Wu and Kabat, 
1970). The CDRs of the light chain are defined as being 
comprised of residues 24-34 (CDR1-L), 50-56 (CDR2-L) 
and 88-97 (CDR3-L); those of the heavy chain contain 
residues 31-35 (CDR1-H), 50-65 (CDR2-H) and 95-101 
(CDR3-H) [numbering convention of Kabat et aL 
(1991)]. Variations in length accompany the variability 
in sequence in these CDRs, with CDR3-H displaying 
particularly large length variations (Kabat et aL, 1991). 
The framework regions in V L are defined as being 
comprised of residues 1-23 (FR1-L), 35-49 (FR2-L), 
57-87 (FR3-L) and 98-107 (FR4-L); those in V H contain 
residues 1-30 (FR1-H), 36-49 (FR2-H), 66-94 (FR3-H); 
and 102-112 (FR4-H). 

In three-dimensions, the CDRs are seen as loops 
mainly situated at the N-terminal tip of the Fab (Fig. 4), 
where they form a continuous surface approximately 
2800 A 2 in area. The extent and conformation of each 
CDR are primarily determined by the nature and num- 
ber of amino acids in the segment, and the variability in 
sequence and size seen in the CDRs results in a large 
variation in the topography of the CDR surface. The 




Fig. 2. Stereod rawing of the a -carbon trace of the Fab of the murine antibody. HyHEL- iO. The light 
chain is drawn with thinner lines. The variable domains arc on top and the constant domains are 
at the bottom. The N- and C-icrmim of die iwo chains, residues in ihc switch regions, and the first 
and last residues of the six CDRs arc labeled. The CDR residues arc indicated by filled circles. 
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Table 3. Symmetry in the quaternary structure of murine and human antigen-binding 
regions of known three-dimensional structure 







v L -v„ 


symmetry 




1 symmetry 






PDB 


Rotation 


Translation 


Rotation 


Translation 


Fab bend 


Antibody 


Code 


(degrees) 


(A) 


(degrees) 


(A) 


(degrees) 


(Murine) 














J539 


2FBJ 


168.7 


0.2 


173.9 


-2.0 


143.8 


McPC603 


1MCP 


173.4 


0.1 


171.8 


-2.8 


131.3 






173.6 


0.3 


171.9 


-2.7 


131.8° 


HyHEL-10 


3HFM 


170.6 


-0.3 


167.7 


-2.0 


145.6 


HyHEL-5 


2HFL 


171.4 


0.1 


169.1 


-2.0 


161.7 


R19.9 


2F19 


175.2 


0.3 


166.8 


—2.0 


176.2 




1FAI 


175.0 


0.3 


167.8 


-1.8 


176.1 


4-4-20 


4FAB 


175.5 


-0.3 


174.3 


1.6 


174.9 


BV04-01 




176.8 


—0.1 


170.6 


— 1.8 


173.5" 






173.5 


0.3 


172.3 


l. ? . 


172.5 


36-71 


6FAB 


176.2 


—0.1 


171.5 


—2.0 


166.6 


B13I2 


2IGF 


172.4 


0.1 


170.6 


—2.0 


155.8° 




1IGF 


172.5 


0.0 


170.0 


—2.0 


153.0 6 






172.7 


0.1 


170.9 


—2.0 


\ CC AC 

1 55.4 


T\f O 

D1.3 


lrLJL 


100.2 


U.7 


1 "71 1 
1/1.1 


— 1 .V 


1 Tl ft 


Yst9-1 


IMAM 


175.1 


—0.1 


172.4 


1 c 

— 1.5 


1 AO t 

548.1 


AN02 


1BAF 


173.3 


—0.5 


167.4 


— 2.2 


153.8 


17/9 


1HIN 


168.9 


—0.3 


172.3 


1.9 


175.1° 


1HIM 


169.1 


0.2 


171.3 


— 1.7 


1 72.7 ^ 






169.5 


—0.3 


171.2 


1 o 

1.8 


171.6 




1HIL 


170.3 


—0.1 


171.8 


— 1.9 


1 59.7* 






168.9 


0.2 


171.7 


2.0 


160.5' 


8F5 


1BBD 


173.7 


-0.7 


171.0 


-2.1 


127.2 


NC41 


1NCA 


177.6 


0.4 


171.2 


2.1 


146.6 


(Human) 














Kol 


2FB4 


167.9 


-0.1 


170.4 


3.4 


165.2 


NEW 


7FAB 


164.3 


-0.5 


170.4 


-3.8 


129.9 


Hil 


8FAB 


171.2 


0.3 


174.6 


2.7 


147.2* 






174.8 


0.1 


168.8 


-3.3 


135.7' 


3D6 


1DFB 


166.8 


0.2 


169.5 


-2.1 


174.9 


POT 


1IGM 


174.4 


0.0 








°Liganded form. 



6 For the first Fab in the asymmetric unit of the crystal. 
*For the second Fab in the asymmetric unit of the crystal, 
"tondly provided by Dr Allen B. Edmundson and coworkers. 
The rotation and translation parameters which relate V L to V H and C L to C H I were 
obtained with program ALIGN (G. H. Cohen, NIH) using the a -carbon positions 
of residues: 3-7, 11-26, 31-38, 44-48, 60-66, 70-90 and 97-106 in V L ; residues: 3-7, 
10-25, 32-39, 45-49, 65-71, 77-94 and 102-111 in V„; residues 109-117, 129-142, 
144-149, 158-162, 170-186, 192-198 and 204-208 in C L ; and residues: 119-127, 
139-152, 154-159, 166-170, 177-193, 198-204 and 210-214 in C„l. The numbering 
convention of Rabat et al ( 1991 ) is used for V L , V H and C L ; Eu numbering (Edelman 
et ai. t 1969) is used for C H 1. These residues represent the structurally equivalent 
positions in the homologous domains of J539 Fab (Suh et al, 1986; Bhat, Padlan 
and Davies, in preparation). The Fab bend is the angle between the rotation axes 
which relate V L to V H and C L to C H 1. 



surface is characterized by depressions and protni- 
i^^'^idris and may contain a deep pocket [for example, in 
S^I|;McPC603 (Segal et al, 1974), or cleft for example, in 
v^^|KTAbl3l (Gartia et al, 1992)1, or a protruberance [for 
i^^M^^&mfit, in MyHBL-10 (Padlan et al y 1989)). Crystal^ 
r^i^hte analysis of several amibody-antigfen complexes 
wflfifi ether iuidiefc have repeatedly shown that antigen 
fbiifuMrlg prinmrtly \wt\m this surface. Hie CM sur* 



face is therefore usually equated with the combining sit? 
of the antibody (the parator??). 

The six CDRs are disposed (Fig. 4) such that the 
N*terminal part of CDR1-L and the Oterminai parts of 
CDR2-L and CDR2-H are farther from the center of the 
CDR surface, while CnRi-H, CDR3-H, CDR3-1, the 
t-terminal pan i;TCDRl -L, and the \Merminal parts of 
CfoftSL afld CDK>-M are closer to the center. 
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Table 4. V L -V H and C t -C H 1 interactions in murine and human antigen-binding regions of known 

three-dimensional structure 

V L -V H interactions C L -C H 1 interactions 



Antibody 


PDB 

Code 


Surface 

v L 


Buried 

v„ 


vdW 


H.b. 


I.p. 


Surface 

c L 


Buried 
C„l 


vdW 


H.b. 


I.p. 


(Murine) 


























-iroJ 


777 

773 


HAC\ 

74U 


1 oa 

jyu 


y 


0 


oco 
o58 


835 


147 


3 


0 


V* r«W* Aftl 


J JY**. r 


S HA 

5/4 


87*. 


1 *TA 

:7V 


c 


a 


7 05 


iAj 


t 

uu 


< 
i 


r> 

u 






87/1 
O /4 


87 C 

0\i3 


lift 


£. 

0 


A 
U 


Q77 

00/ 


ion 

/yu 


lit 
1 1 1 


3 


0 


UmUei in 


3HrM 


71 Q 

/ lo 


O/O 


1 *>h 


3 


0 


y4i 


OO 1 

ysi 


t CI 

153 


0 


1 


UvUn c 




ACC 

o>3 


0/1 


1 \y 


a 

y 


1 

1 


0J0 




1 m 

139 


0 


1 




7do 
-r iy 


Q77 

oil 


8vlA 

840 


1 AO. 

loo 


0 

y 


U 


Q77 


file 

oi3 


1 CO 

1 jy 


c 
3 


U 




1 PA f 


HAA 
/44 


/3I 


1 CI 


< 


a 
U 


8AQ 

000 


00 J 


i ac 
103 


A 
D 


0 
U 




I C \ D 

♦irAB 


A7A 
670 


AAA 

0V0 


1 iy 


0 


1 


oo4 


o70 


til 

131 


3 


1 


oval m 
o VU4-UI 




7A'> 


A7I 
0/1 


1 AC 


3 


U 


Oil 

yi3 


OO/ 


1 Ad 

i4y 


/ 








AA7 


A.88 
Ooo 


171 
IZ3 


a 
0 


n 
u 


yjo 


Olft 


1 Q*> 


A 
0 


1 
1 


1A_71 
30- / 1 




77A 
/ZO 




111 
131 


4 


u 


iftAfi 


1 ft^A 


717 




*j 
z 


R1 1T7 




71 S 


£87 


1 17 


O 
O 


u 


IftAS 


071" 

y /3 


143 


4 


1 
1 




iiur 


7S6 
/30 


711 

/j 1 


161 
103 


1 1 
1 1 


1 
1 


87A 
O /O 


ojO 


1 AA 
100 


A 
0 


U 






786 


7S7 


1 SO 


7 


n 


Q AC 
OOO 


yi 1 


I O I 


7 


n 
u 




1 r ul. 


717 
/3Z 


A8A 
, Oo4 


iy3 


1 1 


1 


000 


oO'f 


101 


1 7 


1 
1 




IMAM 


AAA 




0U 


j 


u 


710 


817 


1 SO 

1 y? 


A 


n 
u 


A"Wft7 


1 RAP 


AA7 
04Z 


Al S 
01 J 


1 7ft 




r> 
\t 


lftAl 


iftftft 


188 
loo 


1 1 
1 1 


i 




1 HTM 
1 ill IN 


/3U 


7ftA 
/UO 


1 17 
1 J / 


ift 


•J 


788 

/OO 


/JO 


1 0^ 


c 
3 


A 
U 




1 HIM 
I ft J 1 VI 


/OU 


7A7 


117 


a 
0 


1 
1 


700 


761°-* 

/O J 


t SI 
13 J 


Q 
O 


1 
J 






7AA 
/4U 




1A1 
143 


0 
y 




81A 
834 




t AO 

ioy 


A 
4 






1HIL 


757 


741 


166 


14 


1 


788 


765 fr 


163 


6 


1 






744 


744 


163 


11 


1 


870 


809^ 


172 


8 


1 


8F5 


1BBD 


665 


635 


140 


12 


0 


906 


849 


161 


4 


0 


NC41 


1NCA 


614 


631 


141 


5 


0 


1074 


991 


191 


8 


0 


(Human) 
























Kol 


2FB4 


800 


790 


162 


4 


0 


894 


816 


125 


9 


2 


NEW 


7FAB 


623 


594 


119 


6 


0 


709 


648 


98 


6 


1 


Hil 


8FAB 


583 


592 


132 


9 




676 


623* 


96 


4 


0 






1 * A 

t I** 


694 


153 


y 


0 


829 


755" 


129 




i 


3D6 


1DFB 


716 


683 


133 


2 


1 


841 


888 


116 


6 


0 


POT 


1IGM 


687 


687 


130 


9 


1 













"Liganded form. 
^First Fab in the entry. 
'Second Fab in the entry. 

Two atoms are said to be in van der Waals' con'act (vdW) if the distance between them is at 
most the sum of their van der Waals' radii plus 0.5 A. Polar atoms are said to be 
hydrogen-bonded (H.b.) if the distance between them is at most 2.90 A (taken to be the 
standard hydrogen-bond distance) plus 0.5 A. Oppositely-charged atoms are said to form an 
ion pair (I.p.) if the distance between them is at most 2.85 A (taken to be the standard ion-pair 
distance) plus 0.5. An average error in the atomic positions of 0.35 A is assumed for all the 
structures included in the analysis; the assumed error hi the interatomic distances is then 0.5 A 
[=0.35 x sqrt(2.0)]. Surface areas were computed using program MS of Connolly (1983); a 
probe radius of 1.7 A was used and four points per square Angstrom of surface area were 
computed. 



The nonhypervariable or framework regions, by and 
large, show conserved amino acid substitutions and very 
similar three-dimensional structures. The different anti- 
body combining sites, therefore, can be pictured as being 
constructed with CDRs of varied shapes and sizes, which 
arc grafted onto a scaffolding of basically conserved 
structure. 

The contact between v L and Y H involves both frame 
work and CDR residues and features frame- 
work-framework, framework-CDR and CDR-CDR 



interactions. The involvement of CDR residues in the 
V L -V H contact is significant, ranging from 26 to 57% of 
all atomic interactions in the structures analysed 
(Table 5). This involvement undoubtedly contributes to 
the variation seen in the quaternary association of the 
variable domains. The contribution to the contact from 
the individual CDRs is not the same (Table 6); in V L . 
only CDR3-L interacts with all the CDRs of the heavy 
chain (on average, 5% of its contact is with CDR1-H, 
28% is with CDR2-H and 67% is with CDR VH): in V„ . 
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(a) 





213 



213 



0>) 






Fig. 3. Stcreodrawings of the a-carbon trace of the Fabs of (a) 8F5 (PDB Entry: 1BBD), which is 
the most bent (Fab bend = 127.2°), and (b) R19.9 (PDB Entry: 2F19), which is almost straight (Fab 
bend = 1 76.2°). In these drawings, the Fabs are oriented such that their C L -C H 1 modules are 
maximally superposed. The light chains are drawn with thinner lines and the heavy 1 chains with 
thicker lines. The variable domains arc on top and the constant domains are at the bottom. 



only CDR3-H interacts with all the CDRs of the light 
chain (on average, 22% of its contact is with CDRi-L, 
18% is with CDR2-L. and 60% is with CDR3-L). The 
framework residues of V L which interact with the CDRs 
in the heavy chain are mostly from FR2-L and FR4-L, 
artd occasionally from FR l-L; the framework residues of 
V« which interact, with the CDRs in the light chain are 
exclusively from FR2-H and, in almost all cases, the only 



residue that is involved is that at position 47 (usually a 
ftp). Details of the V L -V H contacts in Koi and J539 are 
presented in Table 7 and Fig. 5. The CD P. and frame- 
work residues, which are involved in the V L -V H inter- 
action in the various antigen-binding regions of known 
three-dimensional structure, are given in Table 8. 

Intradomain framework-CDR interactions can influ- 
ence the conformation of the CDRs. Indeed, canonical 



Anatomy of the antibody molecule ;79 




Fig. 4. Stereodrawing of the a -carbon trace of the Fv of antibody HyHEL-10 viewed end on. The 
figure is rotated 9(T relative to Fig. 2. The V L is on the left (thinner lines). The CDR residues are 
indicated by filled circles and their ends are labeled. 

structures have been observed for most CDRs and those with the CDRs (Chothia and Lesk, 1987; Chothia et ah, 
structures appear to be determined by the nature of a 1989; Tramontano et al. 9 1990). The framework, there- 
small number of framework residues that interact fore, does not simply provide a foundation for the 



Table 5. Involvement of framework (FRM) and complementarity-determining (CDR) regions 
in the V L -V H interactions in murine and human antigen-binding regions of known three-di- 
mensional structure 









Number of interatomic contacts between: 






PDB 


V L and V H 


V L FRM and 


V H FRM and 


V L CDRs and 




Antibody 


Code 


r RMS 


V H CDRs 


V L CDRs 


V H CDRs 


Total 


(Murine) 














J539 


2FBJ 


65 


36 


24 


65 


190 


McPC603 


IMCP 


56 


27 


27 


60 


170 






56 


27 


27 


60 


170 


HyHEL-10 


3HFM 


51 


8 


17 


46 


122 


HyHEL-5 


2HFL 


65 


25 


12 


17 


119 


R19.9 


2F19 


50 


27 


17 


74 


168 




1FAI 


48 


40 


15 


50 


153 


4-4-20 


4FAB 


40 


30 


22 


27 


119 


BV04-0I 


a 


55 


14 


8 


28 


105 






49 


32 


15 


27 


123 


36-71 


6FAB 


53 


31 


21 


26 


131 


B13I2 


2IGF 


41 


25 


11 


55 


132 




1IGF* 


68 


26 


11 


58 


163 




r 


66 


30 


10 


53 


159 


DI.3 


1FDL 


68 


36 


21 


70 


195 


YST9-I 


IMAM 


47 


11 


13 


9 


80 


AN02 


IBAF 


53 


19 


17 


31 


120 


17/9 


1HIN 


54 


26 


18 


39 


137 




1HIM* 


47 


29 


17 


39 


132 




r 


50 


24 


17 


52 


143 




1HIL* 


57 


36 


19 


54 


166 




r 


57 


33 


15 


58 


163 


8F5 


1BBD 


66 


21 


22 


31 


140 


NC41 


INC A 


58 


17 


!5 


51 


141 


(Human) 














Kol 


2FB4 


74 


23 


21 


44 


162 


NEW 


7FAB 


51 


14 


22 


32 


119 


Hil 


8 FAB* 


59 


23 


12 


38 


132 




e 


55 


24 


10 


64 


153 


*r>6 


1DFB 


49 


14 


!6 


54 


!33 


POT 


HGM 


55 


28 


11 


36 


130 



°Liganded form. 

*For the fir?! Fab in the asymmetric unit of the crystal. 
r For the second Fab in the asymmetric unit of the crystal. 
See footnote to Table 4 for the definition of contacts. 
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Table 6. van der Waals* contacts among the CDRs of murine and human antigen-binding regions of known three-dimensional 

structure 

Interatomic contacts 

CDR1-L with: CDR2-L with: CDR3-I with: 





CDR1-H 


Cr>R2,H 


CDR3-H 


CDR1-H 


CDR2-H 


CDR3-H 


CDR1-H 


CDR2-H 


cdr: 


J539 


0 


0 


23 


0 


0 


7 


1 


12 


22 


MrPC603 


0 


0 


15 


0 


0 


2 


13 


4 


26 


HyHEL-IO 


0 


0 




0 


0 


0 


0 


33 


8 


HyHEL-5 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


4 


9 


0 


RI9.9 


0 


0 


5 


0 


0 


6 


1 


10 


52 


4-4-20 


0 


0 


9 


0 


0 


17 


1 


0 


0 


BV04-01 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


9 


0 


0 


19 


36-71 


0 


0 


11 


0 


0 


6 


0 


3 


6 


BI3I2 


0 


0 


36 


0 


0 


3 


0 


0 


16 


D1.3 


0 


0 


5 


0 


0 


0 


1 


19 


45 


Yst9-l 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


4 


0 


3 


2 


AN02 


0 


0 


2 


0 


0 


0 


0 


26 


3 


17/9 


0 


0 


9 


0 


0 


10 


0 


4 


16 


8F5 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


16 


1 


14 


0 


NC41 


0 


0 


3 


0 


0 


6 


0 


0 


42 


Kol 


0 


0 


5 


0 


0 


0 


3 


8 


28 


NEW 


0 


0 


4 








3 


12 


13 


Hi) 


0 


0 


10 


0 


0 


,T • 


0 


1 


26 


3D6 


0 


0 


2 


0 


0 




1 


0 


33 


POT 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


7 


0 


2 


27 


Totals 


0 


0 


144 


0 


0 


112 


29 


160 


384 



The coordinates used in the computations were for the Hganded forms of McPC603, B13I2, BV04-01 and 17/9 (PDB Entry: 
1HIM, first Fab in the entry); and (here and in subsequent calculations) those in PDB Entry 2F19 for R19.9, the first Fab 
in PDB Entry 8FAB for Hil, and those in PDB Entry INCA for NC41. The 7 residue deletion around the CDR2-L of NEW 
V L is interpreted here as a deletion of all of CDR2-L in view of the minigene hypothesis of Kabat et al (If 78); this region 
in NEW has unusual amino acids and a different structure compared to the other V L s. See footnote to Table 4 for the 
definition of contacts. 



construction of the combining site; small variations in Crystallographic analysis of antibody structures, with 
the architecture of the framework can affect the topogra- and without bound ligahd, has shown that, in some 
phy of the CDR surface. cases, the combining site structure could change on 



Table 7a. V L -V H contacts in the human (IgGU) Kol (PDB Entry: 2FB4) 



mm* 



v L 

V H T32 N34 Y36 Q38 G41 M42 A43 P44 L46 Y49 Y87 W91 V93 N95a A95b Y96 F98 Totals 

Y35 
V37 

Q39 6 h 2 1 

G44 4 
L45 2 2 7 

W47 1 
150 3 
H58 5 
F91 2 3 2 

ClOOa 7 
SlOOb 2 
SlOOc 2 
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The residues on the horizontal lines are from the V L and those along the vertical are from the V H . In these matrices of contacts, 
the element c{ij) represents the number of interacting atom pairs, one from residue / and the other from residue / The 
superscript b that is found after some matrix elements signifies that the contact involves at least one hydrogen bond. See 
footnote to Table 4 for the definition of contacts. 




(b) 




Fig. 5» Stcrccdrawings of the a -carbon trace of the Fvs of Kol (a) and of J539 (b) showing the 
residues which are in the V L -V H contact. The V L s are drawn with thinner lines on the left. The side 
chains of the residues involved in the contact are shown in full. 
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Table 8a. V t residues involved in the V L -V H contact in murine aid human antigen-binding regions of known three-dimensional 

structure 
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Table 8b. Vh residues involved in the V L -V H contact in murine and human antigen-binding regions of known three-dimensional 

structure 
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binding, in the manner of an "induced fit*' {Edmundson 
et aL 1974, 1987; Colman, 1988; Bhat et aL 1990; 
Herron et aL 1991; Rini et aL 1992; [reviewed by Davies 
and Padlan (1992)]}. The conformation of the individual 
CDRs, especially the longer ones, could change, us could 
the mode of quarternary association of the variable 
domains (Colman et aL 1987; Colman, 1988; Bhat et aL 
1990; Herron et aL 1991; Rini et aL i . 92). These results 
suggest that the combining site struo-jre is not rigid, 
rathe, it is plastic and may assume different confor- 
mations depending on circumstance. 

The C L -~C H \ module 

Representative C L -C H 1 interactions are presented in 
Table 9 and Fig. 6. The contacts observed in Fab Kol 
(human IgGM ) [Table 9a and Fig. 6(a)] include two salt 
bridges: one between Glul23-L and I,ys213-H and the 
other between Glul24-L and Lysl47-H. In Fab 3D6 

/human TeOI ».- > fTnhlf* QKi nn «»1t KriH*»*«? «r<» fom^^ 

\ - -w - • * • * x - t * — - - - - c- — 1 

despite the fact that a glutamic acid residue is present at 
position 123 also in the 3D6 light chain. Actually, in 
3D6, there is a favorable electrostatic interaction be- 
tween the charged moieties of Glul23-L and Lys213-H, 
which are within 4.0 A of each other. This interaction 
would be only about half as strong as that in Kol where 
the corresponding distance is 2.8 A. The second salt 
bridge in Kol is not possible in 3D6 because the GIu at 
position 124 in Q is replaced by a Gin in C K (Table 2). 
Despite the many differences in sequence, the patterns of 
C L -C M 1 interaction in these human Fabs, one with a X 
and the other with a k chain, are similar. 

The Fab of 17/9 (IgG2a,K) (PDB Entry: 1HIL, first 
Fab in the entry) was chosen to represent the murine IgG 
subclasses in terms of the C L ~C H 1 interactions, since this 
structure has been determined to high resolution and 
refined to a high degree (Table 1). The C L -C H 1 contact 
in 17/9 (Table 9c) shows a pattern similar to that of 3D6 
(Table 9b), which is not surprising in view of the 
similarity in sequence of the homologous domains. The 
salt bridge between Glul23-L and Lys213-H is also 
found in 17/9 and in the C L ~C H 1 of the other murine IgG 
isotypes (data not shown). The inter-residue contacts in 
the C L -C H 1 oT the murine J539 (IgA,*) Fab (PDfc 
Entry: 2FBJ) are presented in Table 9d and Fig. 6(b) 
Again, the pattern of the contacts is similar to the others. 
However, the salt bridge found in the C L -C„ 1 interface 
in the murine and human IgGs is not possible in IgAs 
(murine or human), since the Lys at heavy-chain pos- 
ition 213 is not present in these molecules. 

A cavity has been observed between C L and C H 1 
(Padlan et aL 1986). It was proposed that the function 
of this cavity is to provide greater flexibility in the 
interaction between the domains, so that the variation in 
the interface residues in the different isotypes can be 
tolerated while still preserving the basic quaternary 
structure of the C L -C„ 1 module. 

The Fab bend 

The interactions between V L and C L and between V H 
and C M 1 Are not very strong and, in view of the variation 



in the Fab bend (Table 3), are variable. The contacts, 
computed for the most bent Fab, 8F5 [Fig. 3(a)], and for 
the most straight Fab, R19.9 (PDB Entry: 2F19) 
[Fig. 3(b)l are presented in Table 10. Included in Table 
10 are the contacts for an Fab with an intermediate bend 
angle (153.0°), B13I2 (PDB Entry: 1IGF, first Fab in the 
entry). 

In the case where the Fab is most bent [Fig. 3(a), Table 
10a], the residues from V H , which are involved in the 
contact, are from the N- and C-terminal segments of the 
domain; those from C H I are from the N -terminal seg- 
ment ard from two bends: one at around position 151 
and the other at around position 205; those from V L 
come from the bend at around position 81 and from the 
C-terminal segment of the domain; those from Q. come 
from two bends: one at around position 140 and the 
other at around position 168. As the Fab becomes 
straighter (Table 10b), fewer contacts are formed; the V H 
and Cj_ segments involved in th<? Int?r3.ct!cn T*v*?* n Vo 
contact, but interactions involving the N- and C-tcrmi- 
nal segments of C H 1 become less and less and are 
ultimately lost, as well as the interactions involving the 
bend at around position 81 of V L . Not surprisingly, as 
the Fab becomes almost straight [Fig. 3(b), Table 10c], 
the N-terminal segment of V L starts to be involved in the 
contact, so that the V L -C L and V^-ChI interactions, 
become more analogous. 

The biological function of the C L -C H 1 module is not 
obvious although the association of C L and C H 1 necess- 
arily increases the probability of a proper V L -V H quater- 
nary interaction. In addition, the presence of additional 
domains in the Fab arms extends the reach of the 
antibody and the loose connection between the Fv and 
the C L -C H 1 module contributes to the flexibility of the 
molecule (see below). It is also conceivable that the C L 
and C H 1 may help conceal other ligand binding sites that 
are uncovered only when antigen is bound. A more 
definite function for C L -C H 1 may be revealed in time. 

The Fc 

The structure of this fragment has been reviewed 
elsewhere (Padlan, 19906 ) and some parts of that review 
are reproduced here. Crystal structures are available for 
the Fc of human IgGl (Deisenhofer, 1981) and for that 
of rabbit IgG (Sutton and Phillips, 1983), and they are 
very similar. However, atomic coordinates are available 
for only the human Fc (PDB Entries: 1FC1 and 1FC2). 
The structure of the pFc' of guinea pig IgG has also been 
analysed (Bryant et aL 1985) (PDB Entry: 1PFC) and 
it is found to be similar to that of the Cy3-Cy3 module 
of human Fey. We will confine our discussion to the 
structure of human Fey. 

The structure that is available for human Fey is 
comprised of residues 238-443 (Eu numbering), whitfc 
includes most of the Cy2 and Cy3 domains. In some 
crystal forms of Fc or of intact antibody, the two Carves 
of the fragment are related by a crystallograptiic, i<e. 
exact. two-fold axis. In the crystal form tit humati Fey 
that was analysed ctystallographically, the two cTiaiiis 
are related by a pseudo-dyad axis, iti that ifctticture 



Table 9b. C L -C„ I contacts in the human (IgGI.K ) 3D6 (PDB Entry: DFB) 
F126 PJ27 LI28 AI29 S13I S132 SI36 T13<> AJ41 L145 K147 HI68 F170 P17] VI7: Q175 VI85 TI87 S219 Totals 
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Table 9d. C L -C H 1 contacts in the murine (IgA,* ) J539 (PDB Entry: 2FR F ) 
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The residues on the horizontal lines are from C L and those along the vertical are from C H 1 . In these matrices or contacts, the element c{i,j) represents 
the number of interacting atom pairs, one from residue i and the other from residue / The superscript 1 that is found after some matrix elements 
indicates that the contact includes a favorable electrostatic interaction; the superscript b signifies that the contact involves at least one hydrogen 
bond. In 3D6 and in Kol, a disulfide bond exists between Cys214-L and Cys220-H. See footnote to Table 4 for the definition of contacts. 
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Fig. 6. Stereodrawings of the a -carbon trace of the C L -C H 1 modules of Kol (a) and of J539 (b) 
snowing the residues which are in the C L -C H 1 contact. The C L s are drawn with thinner lines on the 
left. The side chains of the residues involved in the contact are shown in full. 



(Fig. 7), the two Cy3 domains are related by a rotation 
angle of 179.3° while the Cy2 domains are related by a 
rotation of 174.3°. Carbohydrate moieties, that are 
linked to the asparagines at position 297 (Eu numbering) 
in both chains, lie between the two Cy2 domains. The 
Cy3 domains are in close association and form a com- 
pact globule, while the Cy2 domains are farther apart. 

The Cy2 and Cy3 domains both resemble closely the 
constant domains of the Fabs. The residues which form 
the bilayer /? -pleated sheet structure are indicated in 
Table 2. The interior of both domains is filled with 



Table 10a. Atomic contacts between the variable and constant 
domains of the same chain in 8F5 Fab (PDB Entry: 1BBD) 
_ — 
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mainly hydrophobic side chains. Side chains emanating 
from one 0-sheet in each bilayer form the contact 
between the Cy3 (Fig. 8). Tne interaction is strong and 
involves more than 20 residues from each domain 
(Table 11). Approximately 2000 A 2 of surface area are 
buried in the Cy3-Cy3 interface, where several hydro- 
phobic residues, including some with large, aromatic side 
chains, are found. In addition, there are a number of 
hydrogen-bond interactions and three salt bridges. 

In contrast, the analogous sheets in the Cy2 domains 
are covered by the carbohydrates linked to the 
asparagines at 297 (Fig. 7), so that a mode of associ- 
ation, like the one in the Cy3 domains, is not possible. 
Instead, the Cy2 domains interact through their carbo- 
hydrate moieties, and only weakly. Even without the 

Table 10b. Atomic contacts between the variable and constant 
domains of the same chain in B13I2 Fab (PDB Entry- UGF) 
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Table I0t\ Atomic contacts between the vari- 
able and constant domains of the same chain 
in R19.9 Fab (PDB Entry: 2FI9) 
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P15I 




Lll 

SI 12 


4 
4 


1 




v L 


Y140 


Q166 S17I 


Y173 


S12 
E105 
1106 
K107 


1 
4 
4 
10 


3 

11 2 


4 



The residues on the horizontal lines are from 
the constant domains and those along the 
vertical are from the variable domains of the 
Fabs. See footnote to Table 9. 

carbohydrates, the Cy2 domains may not be able to 
associate in the manner of the Cy3; the N-termini of the 
Cy2 domains are probably too close, in view of the 
interchain disulfide bridge(s) in the hinge region, while 
the N-termini of the D/3 domains are far (more than 
40 A) apart. 

The longitudinal contact between the Cy2 and Cy3 
domains is substantial, with approximately 780 A 2 of 



surface area buried by the interaction. Seventeen 
residues, 8 from Cy 2 and 9 from C/3, are involved in this 
contact, which includes two salt-bridges (Table 12). 

The amino acid sequence of human IgGl Cy2 and 
Cy2 and those of the homologous domains of the other 
human heavy chains can be compared in Table 2. The 
various IgG i so types are similar to a very high degree 
and there is little doubt that the structures of their Fc will 
be essentially the same. 1 he sequences of the other heavy 
chains are not as similar but they share enough struc- 
tural features with IgGl to justify the assertion that the 
homologous structures in their Fc will have the same 
general architecture. 

No obvious structural function can be attributed to 
the carbohydrate attached to the Asn at 297 in IgGl 
(Fig. 7). Interestingly, all the other heavy chains are 
probably glycosylated at the same (homologous) pos- 
ition, except the IgAs. In the latter, a probable site of 
iftji>uiiyuraio attachment iz the Aon at position 258 
(Table 2). It is interesting that the residue at position 258 
in IgGl is close to the end of the carbohydrate moiety 
(Fig. 7) and contacts the last sugar residue. One wonders 
whether, in the IgAs, a carbohydrate attached to residue 
258 might follow a course reversed in relation to that 
found in IgGl, but nevertheless covering one face of C H 2 
in much the same way as that observed in IgGl 
(Deisenhofer, 1981). It should be pointed out that the 




443 ««3 




443 «43 



Fig. 7. Stereodrawing of the a -carbon trace of human IgGl Fc. The C H 2 domains are on top and 
the C H 3 domains are at the bottom. The first (number 238) and last (number 443) residues that were 
visible in the crystal structure (Deisenhofer, 1981), and the C-terminus of the C H 2 domain (number 
340) are labeled in each chain. Every tenth residue, starting from number 240, is indicated by a larger, 
open circle. The intrLdomain disulfide bonds are drawn with thicker bonds and filled circles in the 
middle of each domain. The /?-pleated sheets are drawn with thick bonds, thicker for the first sheets. 




Fig. 8. Stereodrawing of the y. -carbon trace of C H 3-C H 3 module of h '/.man IgG I Fc. The side chains 
of the residues involved in the otcrdomain contact arc shown in full. 



Table 11. C H 3-C H 3 contacts between the fin* and second chains in human IgGl Fc (PDB Entry: 1FC1) 



2nd 



1st 


Q347 Y349 L351 P352 S354 E356 E357 T366 L368 K370 N390 K392 T394 P395 V397 L398 D39> S400 F405 Y407 K409 K439 Totals 


Y349 




1 5 12 








18 


L351 




2 1 1 










P352 




1 










S354 




1 3 










E356 




4 








5* 9 


E357 




10 V 








13 


2C360 


2 


1 










S364 




t 1 










T366 




I 




7 




10 


U68 










2 




K370 




2 










N390 






1 








¥392 






4 1 


5 




10 


T394 






5 3 


1 






P395 














V397 






3 1 








L398 




3 










D399 




5 






3 




S400 




1 










F405 




5 


2 




2 




Y407 




7 


1 


16 


7 


31 


K409 




1 


2 


3 6 






K439 




I 10* 








11 


Totab 


2 


16 7 1 3 15 14 7 2 4 1 13 


11 2 4 4 3 1 


9 31 


14 


5 169 



The reskhies on the horizontal line are from the second chain and those along the vertical are from the first chain of the human IgGl Fc (PDB Entry: 
!FCi). See footnote to Table 9. 
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Table 12. C„2-C„3 contacts in h^man IgGl Fc (PDB Entry: 1FC1, first chain in the entry) 




C H 3 








C H 2 


Y373 P374 E376 1377 E380 M428 


H429 


E430 


H435 Totals 


P247 


1 ! 






2 


K248 


3* 5 






£ 


L251 


2 


4 


3 


7 16 


M252 


3 






3 


L314 






4 


1 5 


K338 


t 




V 


8 


A339 


2 I 






3 


K340 


2 






2 



Totals 



1 



1 



10 



14 



8 



47 



The residues on the horizontal line are from the C H 3 domain and those along the vertical are from the 
C H 2 domain of the first chain of the human IgGl Fc (PDB Entry: 1FCI). See footnote to Table 9. 



carbohydrate moieties attached to the asparagines at 297 
in rabbit IgG were found to be asymmetrically disposed 
and to be !« ^rc^ter contact than those in human Fey 
(Sutton and Phillips, 1983). A detailed comparison of 
these two Fey structures, when atomic coordinates for 
the rabbit Fc become available, may reveal other 
differences. 

The hinge 

Antibodies exhibit segmental flexibility, which is made 
possible by the presence of the hinge region between the 
Fabs and the Fc and of the switch regions within each 
fragment [see, for example, Burton (1985, 19906) and 
Tan et al (1990)]. The hinge permits the fragments to 
rotate or to wag, while the switch regions permit the 
fragments to flex. By and large, the hinge can be viewed 
as consisting of three parts: a flexible upper regloii which 
permits the Fabs to rotate and wag and which also 
determines the separation between the Fab arms, a stiff 
middle which acts as a spacer between the Fabs and the 
Fc, and a flexible lower region which allows the Fc to 
wag. The rigidity of the middle part is almost certainly 
provided by the inter-heavy chain cystines and by the 
many proline residues that are often found in the hinge. 
The lower part of the hinge would be the segment 
between the last inter-heavy chain cystine and the 
residue which marks the beginning of the compact Fc 
(Pro238 in human IgGl or homologous residue in the 
other antibody classes). The residues which constitute 
the flexible upper part of the hinge are not easily 
identified in the absence of three-dimensional structure. 



The size of the three hinge parts varies among the 
different antibody classes, so that the middle part, fnr 
example, ranges in size from the single cystine in human 
IgD to more than 40 residues in IgG3 (Table 2). 

Very little three-dimensional information is available 
for the hinge, mainly because of segmental flexibility. 
The crystal structure of the intact human IgGl, Kol, for 
example, did not reveal the Fc, which ostensibly assumed 
several different positions and orientations and, thus, 
was "averaged out" in the electron-density map (Mar- 
quart et al, 1980). The portion of Kol that was visible 
extended only to Cys229 (Eu numbering). Consequently, 
the octapeptide, PAPELLGG, between Cys229 (the last 
residue visible in Kol) and Pro238 [the first residue 
visible in the Fc structure (Deisenhofer, 1981)], has not 
been visualized and probably represents the most flexible 
part of human IgGl. The crystal structure of a murine 
IgG2a monoclonal antibody showing a complete hinge 
has been reported (Harris et al, 1992), but full details of 
the structure have not beefi presented. 

In the picture of the human IgGl hinge that is 
available (Fig. 9), the segment, DKTHTCPPC, which 
represents the upper and middle portions of the hinge, 
contains strong secondary structural elements; the 
KTHT region is a-helical and the CPPC segments from 
the two chains form a poly-L-proline double helix, 
cross-linked by the two pairs of cysteines (Marquart 
et al, 1980). This part of the IgGl can be expected to 
be rigid. Indeed, a visual examination of this region in 
the crystal structure (Fig. 9) strongly suggests that at 
least a partial unraveling of the a-helical structure may 




Fig. 9. Slereodrawing of the part of the hinge that is visible in the crystal structure of Kol (Marquart 
et aL 1980). The orientation is the same as in Pig. 1. 
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be required to give the Fahs the freedom to rotate. In 
this antibody, the Fabs are separated by only 10 A (the 
distance between the C-termini of the Fabs), 

We can only speculate on the nature of the hinge in 
the other antibody classes and isotypes. The hinge of 
human IgD is probably the most floppy, having 46 
amino acids between the putative end of the Fab and the 
inter-heavy chain cystine (Table 2); of course, the poss- 
ible occurrence of helical structures in this stretch cannot 
be ruled out. The human IgD hinge also may provide the 
greatest possible separation between the Fabs [each of 
the two 46-a.a. segments could be as long as 1 60 A (3.5 A 
per residue) if fully extended]. The hinge of human IgG3, 
on the other hand, has been proposed to separate the 
Fabs from the Fc with a stiff rod 140 A long in the form 
of a polyproline double helix stabilized by many disulfide 
bonds (Marquart et aL, 1980). The hinge regions of 
human IgG4 and of the two IgAs are probably also stiff 
in view of the presence of many prolines (Table 2). 

The C H 2 domains of IgE and IgM could also be 
viewed as rigid Fab separators and thus function in part 
as "hinges". Modeling of the Fc of IgE (Padlan and 
Davies, 1986; Pumphrey, 1986; Helm et ai, 1991) pos- 
itions the ends of the Fabs approximately 33 A apart. A 
flexible segment following the (last) inter-heavy chain 
disulfide bridge has been proposed for IgE (Helm et al, 
1991) and for IgM (Perkins et ai, 1991). 

Nature seems to have made provision for coping with 
different varieties of antigens by the use of the hinge. The 
variation in hinge length and amino acid sequence in the 
different heavy chain classes and isotypes results in 
antibodies with different reach and rotational adapta- 
bility, giving the immune system the means to cope with 
the possibility of different spacings and orientations of 
antigenic determinants (e.g. Beale and Feinstein, 1976; 
Burton, 1990& ). One wonders also whether the variation 
in the structure of the hinge may have a bearing on the 
respective roles that the different antibody types play in 
the overall immune response. 



The demonstrated flexibility of the lower portion of 
the hinge poses an intriguing question since a concerted 
conformational change in the two disulfide-Iinked chains 
would be '^quired to produce an overall deformation in 
this part of the antibody. In view of the fact that 
alterations in the conformation of a polypeptide back- 
bone are accomplished by changes in the peptide dihe- 
dral angles, which are restricted (Sasisekharan, 1962), 
this part of the hinge may not be dynamically, i.e. 
continuously, deformable. Indeed, flexed forms of anti- 
bodies, e.g. states in which the Fc and the Fabs are not 
co-planar, may persist for sufficiently long times to be 
observable (Zheng et a/., 1991, 1992). 

STRUCTURAL ASPECTS OF ANTIBODY FUNCTION 

Antigen binding 

The antibody function for which we have the most 
information is antigen binding. It is well known that the 
binding of antibody to its antigen is exquisitely specific. 
Yet, it is also known that many antibodies are polyreac- 
tive, i.e. they are capable of binding to several different 
antigens, although with low affinity [see, for example, 
Burastero et ai (1988)]. Polyreactivity is usually associ- 
ated with natural or pre-immune antibodies which fre- 
quently display reactivity towards self-antigens and 
which are usually encoded by unmutated or essentially 
unmutated germline genes [see, for example, Baccala et 
ai (1989) and Logtenberg (1990)]. The structural basis 
for polyreactivity is not yet clear. What is better under- 
stood is the basis for high-affinity antibody-antigen 
interactions. 

(i) Structural correlates of antigen-binding specificity. 
The high specificity of the binding of antibody to its 
antigen is due to the complementarity in the structures 
of the antibody combining site and the antigenic deter- 
minant (the epitope). This is illustrated by the complexes 
between the antibodies D1.3, HyHEL-5 and HyHEL-10 
and their antigen, hen egg white lysozyme (Table 13, 



Table 13a. Contacts between antibody and ligand in the D1.3-lysozyme complex (PDB Entry: 1FDL) 

Antibody 

Light Chain Heavy Chain 

Lysozyme [Y32 Y49 Y50 T53 F91 W92 S93] [G31 Y32 W52 G53 D54 D97 Y98 KV9) Totals 



D18 5 5 

N19 1 4 2 7 

G22 I 13 5 

Y23 2 2 

S24 9 2 11 

N27 . 3 3 

K116 2 1 3 

GI17 3 16 1 11 

TII8 1 4 5 

DM9 12 4 16 

VliO 4 4 

Q121 9 4 8 1 7 29 

1124 1 2 ? 

R125 6 6 

fdtalfc 10 2 9 2 4 16 1 5 1 14 6 5 15 17 3 110 



Table 13b. Contacts between antibody and hgand in the HyHEL«5-Lysozymc complex (PDB Entry: 2HFL) 

Antibody 

Light Chain Heavy Chain 

Lysozyme [N31 Y32 Y34 D50 W91 G92 R93 P95] (W33 EI35 W47 E50 L52 S54 G55 S56 T57 N58 G95 N96 Y97] Totals 

Q41 2 13 5 

T43 2 6 I 7 17 

N44. 2 2 

R45 11 4 12 5 3 4* 39 

N4f- 2 3 5 

T47 1 2 3 

D4£. 2 2 

G4-' 3 3 

T51 1 1 

Y55 5 5 

G67 5 5 

R6fc 7 9 I* 2* 4 1 6 30 

T69 5 S 

P70 5 I 3 7 16 

SSI ] I 

L84 13 1 5 



Totals 2 5 1 3 21 7 17 5 17 1 3 6 2 5 I 10 ?. 9 4 I 23 145 




1>V 



1 



Tabic 13c. Contacts between antibody and ligand in the HyHEL-lO-lysozyme complex (PDB Entry: 3HFM) 






Antibody 










Light Chain 


Heavy Chain 




Lyso y jie 


[G30 N3I N32 


Y50 Q53 S9I N92 W94 Y96J IT30 S31 D32 Y33 


Y50 S52 Y53 S54 S56 Y58 W95J Totals 


RI4 


1 






1 


HIS 


8 






8 


GJ6 


3 6 1 ' 






10 


Y20 


3 


5 4 




12 


R2I 




4 2 3 


6 6 


21 


W63 




1 


5 


6 


R73 




12 4 




16 


L75 




2 1 


I 


4 


T89 




3 




3 


N93 




4 7 




11 


K96 


4 1 


13 




18 • 


K97 




1 8 


1 


10 


198 




3 




3 


SI0O 






5 14 


11 


D101 




3 


7 1!) 2 5 3 


39 


GI02 






2 5 


7 



Totals 



3 19 



17 10 



16 



> 

I 



Table 13d. Contacts between antibody and ligand in the B13I2-peplide complex (PDB Entry: 2IGF) 

Antibody 



Peptide 


[D28 D30 


Light Chain 
Y32 G91 


V94 P95] |R31 A33 151 


S52 


Heavy Chain 
S52a G53 S55 Y56 


F58 


Y95 


P99 F100] 


Totals 


El 








2 


3 5 7 3 








20 


V2 






4 


3 


12 






2 


21 


V3 








1 


3 


2 






6 


P4 






1 4 


3 




2 


J 


1 


16 


H5 




4 


6 5 








H 


2 6 


31 


K6 






1 






4 






5 


K7 


6* 2» 


4 












2 


14 



Totals 6244754149 15 5768 U 58 113 



The residues on the horizontal line arc from the antibody and those along the vertical are from the liganJ. See footnote to Table 9. 
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Fig. 10. Stereodrawing of the interaction between the antigen, hen egg white lysozyme, and the 
antibodies Dl .3 (a), HyHEL-5 (b) and HyHEL-10 (c). Only the a ofbons are traced, except Tor the 
residues involved in the interaction, which are drawn in full In these drawings, the lysozyrhe h Oh 
top and the Fv of the antibody »? at the bottom; the V L s are drawn with thinner tines oti the te"f\. 
The figures are oriented such that the f\* fife maximally su0ert>d^ed. 
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Fig. 10), There is complementarity in the antibody and 
antigen surfaces which are in contact, so that depressions 
in one are by and large filled by protrusions from the 
other [in DL3 and HyHEL-5, solvent molecules are 
Found trapped in the interface between the two macro- 
molecules (Sheriff <>f al, 1987; Fischmann et al, 1991)]. 
There is also complementarity in the physical and chemi- 
cal properties of the interacting surfaces, so that hydro- 
gen bonds are formed whenever possible and, in the case 
of HyHEL-5, oppositely-charged side chains form ion 
pairs (Table 13b). Many aromatic residues figure promi- 
nently in these antibody-antigen interactions. 

The interactions between antibody and specific ligand 
in various complexes are summarized in Table 14. The 
contacts involve van der Waals* interactions, hydrogen 
bonds between polar groups and ion pairs. Interestingly, 
the hydrogen bonds mostly involve side chain atoms; 
very few main-chain-main-chain hydrogen bonds are 
observed in these anubouy-iigand complexes. 

The interaction between antibody and larger ligands, 
e.g. peptides and trinucleotides, is comparable to that 
between antibody and whole antigen (Table 14). It is 
seen in Table 14, that antibody-peptide interactions 
approximate those between antibody and whole 
protein antigens, in terms of the surface areas buried 
upon complexation, the number of van der Waals' 
contacts and the number of hydrogen bonds formed. 
Details of the contact between 51312 and a myohemery- 
thrin-peptide homolog are included in Table 13 for 
comparison. 

In the three anti-lysozymes, HyHEL-10, HyHEL-5 
and D1.3, the surface that is used in the binding to 
antigen represents only 28.4, 26.5 and 21.4%, respect- 
ively, of the total surface formed by the CDRs; the CDR 
residues which contact the antigen represent only 35.8, 
37.0 and 25.0% of the total number of CDR residues. 
The antibody-antigen contact utilizes primarily the cen- 



tral portion of the CDR surface in the three anti- 
lysozyme cases, and in all of the antibody-ligand 
structures determined so far. 

The CDR residues involved in the contact with ligand 
in various antibody-ligand complexes of known struc- 
ture are shown in Table 1 5. Many aromatic residues are 
seen to be involved in the contacts, whereas the involve- 
ment of small, apolar aliphatics is rare, a trend that was 
noted previously [Padlan (1990a); see also Mian et al 
(1991)]. The ligand-contacting residues are seen to orig- 
inate mostly from the C-tenninal part of CDR1-L, the 
first and sometimes also the middle position in CDR2-L, 
from the whole of CDR3-L, CDR1-H and CDR3-H, 
and from the N-terminal part and the middle of CDR2- 
H- Thus, it is the central portion of the CDR surface 
(Fig. 4) that contacts the ligand in these, and possibly in 
all, antibody-antigen complexes. 

The CDR3-L and CDR3-H are seen to play a promi- 
nent role, not only in ligand binding (Tabic 15), but zhc 
in the contact with the opposite domain (Table 8) and 
in the contact with the other CDRs (Table 6). It is 
probably no coincidence that these two CDR3s also 
usually display the greatest variability (Kabat et al, 
1991) and, in CDR3-H, the greatest variation in length 
and conformation (e.g. Wu et al, 1993). 

Although antigen binding primarily involves the 
CDRs, framework residues have been found on occasion 
to be involved also in the interaction with ligand. Thus 
the framework residue, Tyr49-L in D1.3 (Amit et al, 
1986; Fischmann et al, 1991), and the Tyr49-L also in 
NC41 (Tulip et al., 1992a), were found to be in contact 
with the antigen, as were the framework residues, Trp47- 
II in IIyHEL-5 (Sheriff et al, 1987) and Thr30 H in 
HyHEL-10 (Padlan et al, 1989). 

(ii) The diversity of antigen-binding specificities. The 
antigen-binding specificity of an antibody is defined by 
the physical and chemical properties of its CDR surface; 



Table 14. Various antibody-ligand interactions 



Antibody 


Surf, buried 


Ligand 


Surf, buried 


vdW m.c.vdW H.b. 


m.c.H.b. 


I.p. 


McPC603 Fab 


151 


Phosphocholine 


138 


54 


4 


3 




2 


AN02 Fab 


363 


DNP-spin-label 


230 


129 


5 


2 




0 


4-4-20 Fab 


338 


Fluorescein 


247 


107 


36 


5 




0 


BV04-01 Fab 


523 


d(pT>3 


443 


184 


48 


12 




1 


B13I2 Fab 


503 


Myohemerythrin 
peptide 


439 


113 


27 


13 


2 


2 


17/9 Fab" 


488 


Hemagglutinin 
peptide 


418 


143 


36 


14 


1 




Fab" 2 


536 


Hemagglutinin 
peptide 


459 


154 


34 


13 


1 


1 


Fab* 


488 


Hemagglutinin 
peptide 


417 


144 


41 


12 


1 


0 


DI.3 Fab 


537 


Lysozyme 


541 


110 


18 


!4 


2 


0 


HyHEL-5 Fab 


744 


Lysozyme 


741 


145 


25 


13 


0 


3 


HyHEL-10 Fab 


716 


Lysozyme 


759 


180 


21 


19 


1 


0 


NC41 Fab 


882 


Neuraminidase 


838 


154 


20 


13 


I 


0 



"From PDB Entry: 1H1M ('first Fab in the entry; 2 second Fab in the entry). 
A From PDB Entry: IH1N. 

The contacts involving main chain atoms (m.c.) are listed separately. See footnote to Table 4 for the 
definition of contacts. . . 
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Table 15. CDR residues in contact with ligand in murine and human 
antigen-binding regions of known three-dimensional structure 

C0R1-L CDR2-L CDR3-L CDR1-H C0B2-H CDM-H 

• * i • • ..«*»»•* • • • • * ■ • 

HyHEL-10 RASO S1GHNLH VASQS1S VQ$»$mi'-ir wJTHS- WG YSCSTryyPCLKS *2C PT 

• • •*• • • • a m •••»* 

HyHEL-S SASS SVNYKY OTSKLXS QQMGRN— PT DYHIB- EI LP — G5GSTNYHEWKG GNYDP OG 

• • • • *• » 

D1.3 RASG NiHNYLA YTTTLAD QHFWSTP-RT GYGVH- MIW— GPGMTDYHSALKS ERDYR1> DY 

»•••«• * • 

MCPC603 KSSQSLLNSGKQKNFIA GASTRES QNDHSYP-LT DfYKE- ASRHKGMKYTTEYSASVKG MYYGSTWYTOV 

• • • • • • • • 

4-4-20 RSSQSLVKS-QGNTYLR KVSNRFS SQSTHW-HT DYKMN- QJ.lWKPJfWYETYYSDSVKG SYYGM DY 

• *• 

AM02 SASS SVYYMY DTSNLAS QQHSSYPPIT SDYAHM YMS YSGSTRYNPSLRS GWPL AY 

*•* • • • • « **• * *• * • »» 

B13I2* RSHQTILLS-DGDTYIX KVSNRFS FQGSMVP-PT RCAMS- GISS— GGSYTFYPDTVKG YSSOPFJfF-DY 

• • .» # •••• • • 

BVCM-01 RSSgSLVHS-NGHTYLH KVSNRFS SQSTHVP-LT TNAKN- RIRSKSNNYATYYADSVKD DQTGTAWT-AY 

• • • *••* * •** * 

17/9» TSSQSLFNSGKQKNYLT KASTRES QNDYSNP-tT SYGMS- T ~SN — GGG YT Y YPI>S VKG RERYD2NGF AY 

*«*•*&••*« ** »*•**» 

MC41 KASO- DVSTAW MASTRHI QQHYSPP-WT NYGKN- WIMT— NTGEPTYGBE?KG GEONFGSL-DY 



* From PDB Entry: 2IGF. 

* From PDB Entry: I HIM (first Fab in the entry). 
See footnote to Table 4 for the definition of contacts. 



these in turn are determined by the conformation of the 
individual CDRs, by the relative disposition of the 
CDRs, and by the nature and disposition of the side 
chains of the amino acids in the CDRs. Thus, the 
pronounced structural variability in the CDRs, which is 
due not only to sequence variability, but also to the 
insertions and deletions frequently found in these seg- 
ments, and the possible pairing of different V L and V H 
provide a ready explanation for the wide diversity of 
antigen-binding specificities. Within each CDR, there 
are residue positions that are more hypervariable than 
others; these positions are presumably more involved in 
the determination of antigen-binding specificity and in 
the diversification of specificities. The other residues in 
the CDRs may play an ancillary role and simply provide 
additional "stickiness" (see below). In addition, the 
more conserved residues in the CDRs may play a 
structural role and serve to stabilize the combining-site 
structure (Kabat et a!., 1977; Padlan, 19776). 

The possibility of "induced fit" provides an additional 
means of generating other specificities, but in this case 
without introducing any new ingredients into the pic- 
ture. "Induced fit" can be achieved by small movements 
of side chains, or by more substantial structural modifi- 
cations like the deformation of the CDR loops, or by a 
change in the relative disposition of the variable do- 
mains. The flexibility of the combining site, which allows 
the occurrence of "induced fit" necessarily results in the 
entropic loss upon complexation, but the greater inter- 
action due to a more precise fit may result in an overall 
increase in binding energy. 

Evidence is accumulating which suggests that any 
macromolecule, if presented properly, can be antigenic 
and, further) that ail accessible areas of a macromolecule 
wan potentially be bound by antibody [see Benjamin et 
al (1984) for a review], Moreover, there appear to be no 
special structural requirements for antigenicity (Padlan, 



1992). If antibody combining sites are to participate in 
strong interactions with many possible antigenic struc- 
tures, they must possess structural features which make 
them especially suited for interacting with ligands. 

A survey (Padlan, 1990a) of the then available pri- 
mary and three-dimensional data on the CDRs revealed 
that Tyr, His and Asn have a propensity for being in the 
CDRs. Moreover, although the exposure patterns of the 
various amino acid types in immunoglobulins are com- 
parable to those in other water-soluble proteins, those 
with aromatic side chains are more exposed when in 
CDRs than when in the framework regions. Those 
results are confirmed when the now larger structural 
database on combining-site structures is analysed. The 
solvent accessibilities of the side chains in various Fv 
fragments of known three-dimensional structure are 
presented in Table 16a; the solvent exposures of the 
CDR and framework residues are presented separately 
in Tables 16b and 16c, respectively. For comparison, the 
solvent accessibilities of the side chains in 50 highly- 
refintd structures of water-soluble proteins (Padlan, 
1990a) are provided in Table 17. 

Again, Trp and Tyr are found to be more buried when 
in the framework and more exposed when in the CDRs 
than in water-soluble proteins in general (Fig. 11); 
phenylalanines also seem to be following the trend. The 
Trp, Tyr and Phe in the framework regions of antibody 
variable domains are usually found in the interdomain 
interface (Fig. 5) and in the domain interiors i(see also 
Poljak etal (1975a), Daviess a/. (19756) and Novfctay 
et al (1983)]. When in the CDRs, these aromatic residues 
are frequently found to be involved in die interaction 
with ligand (see above and Fig. 10). 

Amino acids with aromatic side chains can con tribme 
significantly to Hgimd binding because <tf their large size 
(tor greater hydr*pheb1csft&t), tlieil" s tef^ ^?ftri!^bili- 
ties (for greater t^htribiitiori td the vah <%et bails' 
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Table 16a. Exposure of residues in murine and human Fvs of 
known three-dimensional structure 





Dm 

DU 


mo 


po 


tnC 

ill d 


Cv 

CA 


Total 
1 Old! 


ALA 


111 


21 


17 


16 


75 


240 


ARG 


37 


40 


31 


45 


32 


185 


ASN 


23 


13 


30 


50 


30 


146 


ASP 


45 


17 


32 


49 


61 


204 


CYS 


82 


0 


1 


0 


0 


83 


GLN 


67 


48 


16 


63 


67 


261 


GLU 


19 


3 


21 


59 


56 


158 


GLY 


117 


0 


0 


0 


329 


446 


HIS 


9 


1 


12 


5 


6 


33 


ILE 


122 


19 


17 


7 


12 


177 


LEU 


227 


34 


37 


27 


26 


351 


LYS 


4 


7 


24 


87 


84 


206 


MET 


59 


5 


8 


5 


0 


77 


PHE 


118 


14 


12 


7 


3 


154 


PRO 


25 


10 


30 


76 


43 


184 


SER 


32 


21 


49 


167 


334 


603 


THR 


46 


36 


82 


152 


91 


387 


TRP 


85 


10 


9 


5 


0 


109 


TYR 


114 


54 


55 


35 


15 


273 


VAL 


162 


53 


21 


16 


28 


280 


Total 


1504 


406 


504 


851 


1292 


4557 



interaction), and their ability to hydrogen bond [through 
their aromatic rings (Levitt and Perutz, 1988) or through 
polar atoms in their side chain], and, very importantly, 
because of their relative rigidity since they have few 
degrees of freedom (for lesser loss of conformational 
entropy upon complexation). 

On the other hand, the apolar, aliphatic side chains of 
Val, lie and Leu are incapable of participating in ionic 
interactions. They can contribute to ligand binding only 
through van der Waals' interactions and the hydro- 
phobic effect. Moreover, in view of their rotational 
degrees of freedom which could be frozen upon complex 
formation, they can have a significant negative contri- 
bution to ligand binding (Novotny et al. t 1989; Padlan, 
1990a). 

It should also be noted that asparagines are more 
buried when in the CDRs than when in the framework. 
In the CDRs, the asparagines are found to be often 
involved in hydrogen bonds, many to main chain atoms. 
It was argued (Padlan, 1990a) that these asparagines 
serve to help stabilize the CDR loops (the main stabiliz- 
ing factor would be the strong architecture of the 
domain framework) and permit the exposure of the 
hydrophobic aromatics, which otherwise would tend to 
be buried in the domain interior. 

Thus the high incidence of exposed aromatic residues, 
as well as the paucity of apolar, aliphatic side chains, on 
part of its surface would give an antibody a "sticky 
patch** and give the molecule the capacity to bind diverse 
Uganda. Specificity for a particular antigen would arise 
from the precise complementarity of the interacting 
surfaces and the correct positioning of complementary 
polar* esp, charged, groups on those surfaces (Levy 
ml) 1989), 



(Hi) Possible structural correlates of poiyreactivifv. 
The affinity of polyreactive antibodies for the antigens to 
which they bind is rather low, with affinity constants 
ranging from 10" 4 to 10" 7 M (to be contrasted with 
monoreactive antibodies which show affinities for their 
specific ligands of 10~ 7 M or better) [see, for example, 
Burastero et al. (1988)]. Binding to many different 
ligands with low affinity may simply reflect the intrinsic 
stickiness of the antibody combining site. Indeed, it may 
be possible that an antibody that has been designated as 
being monospecific is actually capable of interacting with 
many different ligands, but that we are aware of only 
that one ligand for which the affinity is significantly 
higher than for the rest. 

It should be pointed out that a 10-fold increase in 
affinity requires an improvement in the binding inter- 
action of only 1.37 kcal/mole at room temperature which 
corresponds roughly to the energy of a hydrogen bond; 
2 1000-fold increase in affinity corresponds to an energy 
difference of 4.12 kcal/mole, or roughly the energy as- 
sociated with a hydrogen bond that involves a charged 
group (Fersht et al., 1985); the energies associated with 
salt bridges are difficult to estimate, but these would 
normally be higher and lead to greater increases in 
affinity than hydrogen bonds. This means that the 
difference in the reactivity patterns of polyreactive and 
monospecific antibodies may simply be a reflection of a 
single amino-acid difference. 

Nevertheless, the concept of polyreactivity is intrigu- 
ing and the existence of polyreactive natural antibodies 
clearly provides an organism the ability to cope, albeit 
weakly, with a deleterious antigen that it had not 
previously encountered (a better defense against 
subsequent antigenic challenge is then achieved by 



Table 16b. Exposure of CDR residues in murine and human 
antigen-binding regions of known three-dimensional structure 





Bu 


mB 


PB 


mE 


Ex 


Total 


ALA 


31 


12 


10 


3 


12 


68 


ARG 


0 


6 


12 


18 


7 


49 


ASN 


22 


10 


19 


22 


18 


91 


ASP 


9 


10 


17 


22 


21 


79 


CYS 


2 


0 


1 


0 


0 


3 


GLN 


28 


4 


3 


9 


12 


56 


GLU 


6 


3 


7 


4 


5 


25 


GLY 


22 


0 


0 


0 


76 


98 


HIS 


8 


1 


12 


3 


1 


25 


ILE 


29 


3 


6 


2 


2 


42 


LEU 


30 


5 


20 


4 


3 


62 


LYS 


0 


2 


7 


16 


19 


44 


MET 


16 


1 


0 


2 


0 


19 


PHE 


16 


8 


8 


S 


1 


38 


PRO 


7 


10 


5 


14 


6 


42 


SER 


27 


12 


20 


59 


71 


189 


THR 


11 


15 


31 


20 


4 


81 


TRP 


6 


8 


9 


5 


0 


28 


TYR 


13 


36 


39 


35 


15 


138 


VAL 


24 


9 


2 


3 


4 


42 


Total 


313 


155 


228 


246 


277 


1219 



Anatomy of the antibody molecule 
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Table 1 6c. Exposure of framework residues in murine and 
human antigen-binding regions of known three-dimensional 
structure 





Bu 


mB 


dB 


mE 


Ex 


Total 


ALA 


80 


9 


7 


13 


63 


172 


ARG 


31 


34 


19 


27 


25 


136 


ASN 


1 


3 


11 


28 


12 


55 


ASP 


36 


7 


15 


27 


40 


125 


CYS 


SO 


0 


0 


0 


0 


80 


GLN 


39 


44 


13 


54 


55 


205 


GLU 


13 


0 


14 


55 


51 


133 


GLY 


95 


0 


0 


0 


253 


348 


Hid 


■ 
i 


A 

u 


u 


l 


c 

J 


5 


1LE 


93 


16 


11 


5 


10 


135 


LEU 


197 


29 


17 


23 


23 


289 


LYS 


4 


5 


17 


71 


65 


162 


MET 


43 


4 


8 


3 


0 


58 


PHE 


102 


6 


4 


2 


2 


116 


PRO 


18 


0 


25 


62 


37 


142 


SER 


5 


9 


29 


iOS 


263 


4i4 


THR 


35 


21 


51 


112 


87 


306. 


TRP 


79 


2 


0 


0 


0 


81 


TYR 


101 


18 


16 


0 


0 


135 


VAL 


138 


44 


19 


13 


24 


238 


Total 


1191 


251 


276 


605 


1015 


3338 



The fractional solvent accessibility values for the individual 
residues were computed as described by Padlan (1990a); 
residues, the sidechains of which have fractional accessibil- 
ity values between 0.00 and 0.20, are designated as being 
completely buried (Bu), between 0.20 and 0.40 as mostly 
buried (mB), between 0.40 and 0.60 as partly buried/partly 
exposed (pB), between 0.60 and 0.80 as mostly exposed 
(mE), and at least 0.80 as completely exposed (Ex). In the 
special case of glycine, the residue is considered completely 
exposed if its a -carbon atom is accessible to solvent, 
otherwise it is considered completely buried. Here, residue 
exposures are defined in the context of an isolated Fv. The 
unliganded forms of McPC603, BV04-01, B13I2 (PDB 
Entry: 1IGF, first Fab in the entry) and 17/9 (PDB Entry: 
1HIL, first Fab in the entry) were used in the computations. 

affinity maturation). Several factors may contribute to 
polyreactivity and these are discussed below. Which, if 
any, can account for polyreactivity in antibodies may 
become obvious when sufficient structural data on these 
molecules become available. 

It is possible, for example, that different areas of the 
antibody CDR surface are used for different antigens. In 
the case of the three anti-Iysozymes examined above, less 
than a third of the CDR surface is utilized in the binding 
to the antigen so that many other antibody-ligand 
interactions can be envisioned. In addition, more of the 
framework residues could be recruited for involvement 
in the binding interaction. 

A close fit between antibody and antigen is a feature 
of tight binding, and this may not be the case for 
polyreactivity. Departures from a close fit could lead to 
the presence of cavities in the interface, which is energet- 
ically expensive and will result in lower affinity. An 
imprecise fit between antibody combining site and anti- 
genie determinant could be smoothed out by solvent 



molecules, but the immobilization of solvent moiecuks 
will result in a decrease in the entropy of the system and 
subtract from the total binding energy, again leading to 
lower affinity. 

It may be that the combining site structure of a 
polyreactive antibody is unusually plastic so that the site 
could adopt many different conformations enabling it to 
accommodate many different antigenic structures. The 
plasticity of the combining site structure is mainly 
dependent on the deformability of the CDR loop struc- 
tures and on the ability of V L and V H to assume different 
quaternary modes of association. The deformability of 
the CDRs will depend on their length and on the 
presence or absence of stabilizing interactions with 
neighboring structures, as well as on the presence or 
absence in these regions of certain amino acid types like 
glycine (which usually confers flexibility), proline (which 
usually confers rigidity), or asparagine (which, by hydro- 
gen bonding to main chain atoms, contributes to the 
stability of the local structure). Greater plasticity, there- 
fore, may be reflected in a more frequent occurrence of 
glycines and/or a reduced presence of prolines or .»> 
paragines. In this regard, it is interesting that, of the 
three possible reading frames, the one used to transcribe 
the D-gene segment is usually that which results in the 
presence of glycines in the CDR3-H (Abergel and 
Claverie, 1991). 

It is also possible that a polyreactive combining site is 
unusually sticky, as a consequence of the presence or 
absence of certain amino acid types which give the site 
a greater capacity for binding ligands. Greater stickiness 



Table 1 7. Exposure of amino acid residues in 50 highiy-refined 
water-soluble protein structures 





Bu 


mB 


pB 


mE 


Ex 


Total 


ALA 


309 


79 


97 


117 


199 


801 


ARG 


21 


42 


83 


80 


50 


276 


ASN 


49 


52 


99 


123 


145 


468 


ASP 


69 


53 


79 


113 


151 


465 


CYS 


174 


46 


26 


12 


1 


259 


GLN 


39 


47 


61 


106 


91 


344 


GLU 


30 


33 


72 


132 


127 


394 


GLY 


291 


0 


0 


0 


635 


926 


Hrs 


63 


39 


41 


23 


25 


191 


ILE 


273 


85 


62 


22 


8 


450 


LEU 


372 


121 


70 


43 


22 


628 


LYS 


10 


29 


91 


194 


187 


511 


MET 


88 


20 


17 


13 


6 


144 


PHE 


177 


70 


42 


8 


8 


305 


PRO 


81 


32 


54 


86 


109 


362 


SER 


156 


74 


79 


145 


293 


747 


THR 


140 


68 


123 


145 


135 


611 


TRP 


68 


44 


14 


7 


3 


136 


TYR 


106 


113 


74 


48 


20 


361 


VAL 


385 


101 


84 


61 


36 


667 


Total 


2915 


1157 


1268 


1478 


2251 


9069 



Here, a structure is considered to be a highiy-refined strnftUre 
if it has been determined to a resolution of 1 .8 k or better 
and refined to a cryiiiaUographic lvalue oT0*S00 or belter. 
See footnote to Table 16. 
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EXPOSURE OF TRYPTOPHANS 




(b) EXPOSURE OF TYROSINES 
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Fig. 1 1. Histograms showing the exposure patterns of the Trp 
(a) and Tyr (b) residues in antigen-binding regions of known 
three-dimensional structure. Shown are the numbers of these 
residues which are completely buried (Bu), mostly buried (mB), 
partly buried (pB), mostly exposed (mE) and completely 
exposed (Ex), as enumerated in Table 16. 

may be reflected in an increased presence of aromatics vs 
aliphatic residues, for example. The observation that 
some polyreactive antibodies have many charged 
residues in and around their CDRs (Gonzalez-Quintial 
et aL y 1990) is intriguing. 

A number of molecules are known to bind to Fc, 
including low- and high-affinity Fc receptors, Clq and 
Protein A. For these, the location of their binding sites 
on the Fc has been deduced by sequence correlations, 
chemical modifications and site-directed mutagenesis, 
and, in the case ef Protein A, by direct crystallographic 
analysis. 



Duncan et al. (1988), by site-directed mutagenesis, 
have shown that Leu235 (Eu numbering) is a major 
determinant in the binding of murine Fc to the high- 
affinity receptor on monocytes. Unfortunately, the cor- 
responding residue is part of the stretch that is 
disordered in the crystal structure of human IgGl Fc 
and, therefore, cannot be located in that structure. The 
recent crystal structure analysis of the intact murine 
IgG2a rwtibody (Harris tsi at., 1992), in which the full 
hinge is visible, should help in delineating the receptor- 
binding site on IgG. 

It is known that Clq binds to the C H 2 domain and 
numerous attempts have been made to localize the site 
of binding [reviewed by Burton (1985)]. Recently, by 
systematically altering residues that are expected to lie 
on the surface, Duncan and Winter (1988) have been 
able to propose the location of the minimal residues that 
are probably involved in the binding of Clq; these are 
residues 318. 320 and 322 (En numbering). Tn human 
IgGl, these residues lie on the outside face of Cy2 
(Fig. 1 2) and their disposition will allow a direct contact 
with Clq. 

The crystallographic analysis of the binding of Frag- 
ment B of Protein A to human IgGl Fc (Deisenhofer, 
1981) demonstrated that the Protein A binding site is at 
the junction of the Cy2 and Cy 3 domains (Fig. 12). Both 
domains are involved in the contact and approximately 
1200 A of accessible surface area on the Fc and the 
ligand are buried by the interaction. The contact is 
mainly hydrophobic with a few hydrogen bonds. 

STRUCTURAL ASPECTS OF ANTIBODY 
APPLICATIONS 

Antibodies of predefined specificity have many poten- 
tial uses in industry and in medicine [see, for example, 
Steinman (1990), Schlom (1991), Waldmann (1991) and 
Co and Queen (1991)] and the advent of hybridoma 
technology (Koehler and Milstein, 1975) has made poss- 
ible the generation of virtually limitless amounts of such 
antibodies. Monoclonal antibodies are being used for 



P 





Fig. 12. Stereodrawing of the a -carbon trace of human IgGl Fc showing various binding sites. The 
orientation is as in Fig. 7. Fragment B of Protein A is shown as the tri-helical structure near the 
junction of the C H 2 and C H 3 domains. Residues 318, 320 and 322, which have been identified 
as being involved in Clq binding (Duncan and Winter, 1988), arc indicated by large, filled 

circles on C H 2. 



